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The Week. a 


MHERE is nv question that ‘“‘the Greeley movement” is just now 

flagging. This is acknowledged on all hands. Of course the rea- 
sons assigned for it vary. The World says there is ‘a lull in the 
canvass”; while other prominent Democrats say there is ‘a pause” 
caused by the preparations for the Louisville Convention, there be- 
ing much curiosity and some anxiety to see what will come of that 
undertaking. Nobody, of course, supposes that its candidate will 
stand any chance of election, but he might draw too heavily on the 
Greeley vote. If, for instance, Charles O’Conor were nominated, 
jt would play sad havoe with the majority with which Mr. Greeley 
expects ‘‘ to leave the city” in November. The fact seems to be 
that Greeley is not a candidate to bear examination. The criticism 
of the canvass tells on him as it probably never told on any candi- 
date before. One of his prominent supporters remarked in our 
hearing, after the nomination at Cincinnati, that “it would either 
prove an avalanche or a fizzle,” and the more ardent Greeley men 
expected it to prove an “avalanche,” or, in other words, expected 
tocarry him into the White House by hurrahing and repeating catch- 
words. This expectation has been completely disappointed, and 
although the movement has as yet by no means turned out a 
“ fizzle,” discussion tells on it daily. The result of the North Caro- 
lina election has scared the doubting, and there has been a total 
stoppage of “accessions.” Moreover, Grant’s silence compared to 
Greeley’s noise—for in the popular eye the latter, his retirement 
to the contrary notwithstanding, is still the true editor of the Tri- 
bune—begins to tell powerfully in Grant’s favor, and even to excite a 
kind of enthusiasm about him which is stimulated by the personal 
attacks on him. A man who, in the midst of the insensate howling 
about his spending a couple of months at the seaside, goes calmly to 
the Thousand Islands on ‘a jaunt,” and lets his enemies rave 
away, shows a quality by which the hearts of most people are more or 
less stirred. “By Time!” says Hosea Biglow, “I do likea man that 
ain’t afeard.” 
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It must be admitted that the “ beneficent revolution” is attended 
with more horrors in Massachusetts than in any other part of the 
country. In the first place, it is alleged that Mr. Slack, of the Com- 
monwealth, has been turning on his benefactor, Mr. Sumner, and 


basely abusing him in his paper, all for a “little office ”—that of 
For this, if 


Assessor of Internal Revenue, given to him by Grant. 
true, Slack should of course be tied up, more Romanorum, ina bag, 
with a dog, a snake, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and drowned with 
proper solemnities in Boston Llarbor. Next, Mr. F. W. Bird has been 
in hot pursuit of Mf. Henry Wilson, and has, in company with Mr. 


| cerity and integrity.” But Mr. Bird now publi 


| Jenkins accuses him in the Woman's Journal with not only generally 


Albert Pike and others, tracked him into a Know-Nothing lodge, and | 


revealed him to “ our adopted fellow-citizens” taking terrible oaths 
not to vote for or appoint to office either foreigners or Catholics. The 
tragedy has been deepened by Mr. Wilson’s having, since his nomi- 


nation, solemnly declared that he had all his life long cherished as , 


“‘a bright hope” and “a living faith” the belief that all men 
should have “complete liberty and exact equality.” Mr. Wilson, it 
appears, did proclaim this belief in the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention in 1853; but the Know-Nothing Movement then begin- 
ning to wear the appearance of a “tidal wave ” or “ prairie fire,” he 
joined it the following year. In 1855 he was a candidate for the 
Senate, and the Know-Nothing movement was dead or dying, and 
he had to repudiate it or conceal all sympathy and connection with it; 
80 he composed a somewhat evasive letter, which he submitted to 
Mr. Frank W. Bird, his friend, who revised it for him, but, he says, 


wrote a letter expressing his “ entire conviction of Mr. Wilson’s sin- 
hes the muddy letier 
as proof of Wilson’s unworthiness. 


Mr. Bird also makes an onslaught on Mr. Garrison for presuming 
to address admonitions to Mr. Charle3 Sumner, he beinz, aceording 
to Mr. Bird, by far Mr. Sumner’s inferior in * practical statesman- 
ship,” inasmuch as he warmly advocated disunion previous to the 
outbreak of the war. Whereupon the New York Ties appears on 
the scene, and shows that Mr. Bird himself acted as president of 2 
Disunion Convention at Worcester, Mass., in 1857, and 
previously addressed a letter to Mr. Garrison's Liberator, in which 
he urged that paper to “accustom people to look at Disunion a 
possible, probable, and, in the present state of things, desirable 1 
sult.” Moreover, Mr. Wendell Phillips proclaimed in Is6s that Gen 
eral Grant was in the habit of appearing drunk in the streets o! 


= lone 
three days 


| Washington, and that Senator Wilson’s testimony to Grant's sobriety 


only made Grant’s drunkenness all the more probable, and that Wil 
son’s own rise was “an alarming result of democratic institutions.” 
When we say that this conscientious and consistent Sage is now not 
only going to vote for Grant and Wilson himself, but is busily recom- 
mending others to do so, our readers may guess what confusion 
reigns “inside politics ” in Massachusetts. 


There has been a fresh contribution this week to Mr. Greeley’s 
civil-service record, which also is not favorable. It appears from 
the Tribune that one Camp has owed him money for nine or ten 
years, and it appears from the Times that Mr. Greeley strongly 
recommended this Camp for employment in the civil service in ISG}. 


| This case is not, we imagine, quite so discreditable as the Vander- 


bilt case, but still it sets people thinking.’ There has been also 


during the week one charge made against him which the admirers 
both of Rural and Urban Greeley will find very amusing. A Miss 
opposing the admission of women to the higher grades of occupation, 
but with desiring that a woman should sew for thirty cents a day 
and “sell her virtue ” to a Treasury Clerk, enjoying a salary of $1,600 
a year, rather than that 


she should have the clerkship. One 
pained to learn also from Miss Jenkins that 


Mr. Greeley has 
avowed these detestable sentiments * publicly, privately, and re- 
peatedly.” What a bad old fellow Greeley must be, if Miss Jestins 
be an accurate reporter! But the 7ridune thinks she is naughty, 
and asserts what she knows to be untrue. The fact is, 
in this case been simply guilty of a common old-fashioned male 


she has 


fallacy, which consists in imputing to a person as actual intention, 
whatever you can show to be a probable, or even possible, though 
remote or indirect, corsequence of his acts or opinions, as, for in- 
stance, when Mr. Sumner aceused General Grant of helping to con- 
firm the Dred Seott decision by voting for Buchanan, the simple 
truth being, we believe, that he voted for him because he had 
rather a contempt for Fremont, as had most soldiers. So also it 
was held by one of the old Abolitionists that a man who would use 
the United States Post-office to transmit his letters would commit 
a murder; inasmuch asin using the Post-oflice he supported the 
Constitution, which upheld slavery, which was the sum of ail vil- 
lanies. There is no end to the nice little crimes one can bring home 
to one’s enemies in this way. 


Among the recent contributions of moment to the literature 
of the canvass is a letter of Mr. R. H. Dana, jun., in reply to : 
number of colored men of Boston, who asked him for advice about 
their voting. He denies Greeley’s claim to be considered either an 


original abolitionist or original free-soiler, denounces him personally 


i as “‘a Radical without root, a visionary without faith, an extremis 
informed him that in writing it he was “ going to roll in the mud.” | without persistence, and astrifemaker without courage,” and as “ boor- 


Ue was then elected, and in 1857, Mr. Bird, in spite of ‘‘the mud,” | ish” and “ profane,” and declares him better fitted for almost any 
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office in the world than that of President of the United States. 
Mr. Garrison has also written another letter to the Boston Journal, 
showing that there is no ill-feeling at the North towards the South, 
that there is, therefore, no occasion “to clasp hands across the 
bloody chasm,” and that all that is needed for peace and unity is 
that the South should lead a godly and sober life. Two remark- 
able articles on the canvass have appeared, one in the last Lippin- 
cott and the other in Old and New, which everybody should read. 
The former is a review of the Greeley movement, and the latter a 
comparison of Grant and Greeley, a good specimen of vigor 
and simplicity. The Grant “ managers” could not do better than 
have it reprinted for use asa campaign document. Of course, it 
overlooks all the ascertained defects of Grant’s Administration, and 
probably that will not constitute an objection in the eyes of those 
centlemen; but its analytic attack on Greeley is admirable. 


The New York Grant Republicans have made a very good State 
ticket, headed by General Dix, though we believe it is uncertain at 
this writing whether he will accept. Their taking him, a man of 
Democratic antecedents but high character, seems to have been the 
result of the reappearance in the field of Mr. Thurlow Weed, who once 
more pulls the wires as in the olden time, and is said to have urged 
Dix’s nomination as a counterpoise to the Liberal-Republican defec- 
tion to Greeley. Mr. Weed’s return to politics will add fresh bitter- 
ness to the canvass, for to him Honest Horace owes a most savage 
grudge, totally unworthy of his gentle and forgiving nature and his 
high mission as a national pacificator. The last fight he had with 
Weed, in 1867, was of a most ferocious character—Greeley so 
far forgetting himself as to call his foe ‘‘a hoary old villain.” And 
by the bye the main objection made by the Greeleyites to the Dix 
nomination is General Dix’s age (74), on which they dwell with 
barbarous joy, reminding him daily of ‘‘the tomb,” “the grave,” 
‘‘ funerals,” and “ obsequies.” This is by way of “ elevating politics,” 
and giving its conflicts a more civilizing and humanizing tendency. 
It was also a favorite mode of attacking Thaddeus Stevens in his 
latter years. As for the Democratic State nominations, Judge Church 
and Governor Hoffman have declined to be candidates, the latter 
since the 12th of July, 1870, having a better chance as a candidate 
before a Demorcatic Assembly and Senate than before the Demo- 
cracy at large. It is now rumored that Mr. O’Conor may be asked 
to stand. 


South Carolina politics have taken an unexpectedly good turn, 
though that very much can be expected to come at once of the re- 
volt against the Scott Ring we are not in a position to say. There 
is at allevents a split in the ranks of the Republicans, and some con- 
sequent hope for the future of the State. The Convention met a 
week ago to-day, and at once went into the usual performances of a 
South Carolina Republican Convention. Everybody bawled, some 
of the members drew pistols, everybody called everybody else a 
thief and a seller or a buyer of votes, or both, and not many could 
deny the truth of any of the impeachments. The assemblage was 
throughout violently uproarious. It is doubtful if any American 
political meeting of the same size, unless it may have been the last 
Republican Convention, ever contained so much unmitigated and 
mean rascality, accompanied by so much ignorance, as was there 
gathered together. The thing to be done was to secure the guber- 
natorial nomination for the notorious F. J. Moses, and the tactics of 
the opposition were te show, or rather to remind, the Convention 
that Moses was a thief and a corrupter of voters, and, in case this 
move failed, to bolt. The charges were openly made, counter- 
charges preferred, and, after any amount of turbulence and confu- 
sion, Moses was duly nominated. 


The bolt then took place, led off by Judge Orr and Senator 
Sawyer, who took with them about a third of the delegates. 
Of these the greater number were honest men pledged to reform, 
and about thirty of them were colored; but not all were honest. 
C. C. Bowen, for example, was among them, and a part of the 
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opposition to the Scott and Moses gang means merely that thieves have 
fallen out. The bolters proceeded to nominate a full State ticket, 
having at the head the name of ex-Auditor and ex-Superintendent 
of Education, Reuben Tomlinson, formerly of Pennsylvania, but 
now for ten years a resident of South Carolina and a useful 
citizen. There is indeed no State in which Mr. Tomlinson 
would not be a useful citizen so far as integrity, ability, and honesty 
go to make a citizen useful, and in him, could he be elected, South 
Carolina would have, for the first time since the war, a creditable 
governor, sagacious and honorable. We do not know that he has 
any chance of election. But it is certain that he ought to get the 
votes of all South Carolinians who have ever spoken a word of de- 
testation against the true carpet-bagger while at the same time ex- 
pressing a willingness to welcome honest Northerners into the State ; 
and he has the advantage of being well known to the negroes in 
every county. He is probably by far the most available candidate 
that could have been found within the State limits. In view of the 
scandalous condition of South Carolina politics, his success is a mat- 
ter of national importance, and we hope it may be furthered by all 
possible influences. The Republican party cannot carry many of 
the Moses sort through many election campaigns, Presidential or 
not. Both wings of the party declare for Grant and Wilson. Niles 
G. Parker was, as might have been expected, badly besmirched in 
the Convention. 


Other good pews from the South is that the colored Republican 
vote in Louisiana is now definitely divided, and that the larger part 
of the negroes have repudiated Warmoth, who is no doubt “the 
worst in the world,” so far as Louisiana is concerned. He is repu- 
diated also by the Democracy, who have sent word to the National 
Committee here in New York that they will have nothing to say to 
the Greeley and Brown Liberals until Warmoth’s name is taken otf 
the Greeleyite National Committee. To get rid of Warmoth, if in- 
deed he is got rid of while he has a negro following and the gover- 
norship, is well, but Louisiana politics are not yet millennial; the 
Casey or Custom-house Republicans have brought over the Pinch- 
back negroes, and the two tickets are fused, Pinchback getting the 
nomination for Congressman at large. This is probably the win- 
ning ticket. 


The Evening Post thinks we spoke “ too flippantly ” of the Doo- 
little exposure in the Times, and that we said in effect: ‘‘ What of it ? 
Ashley and others are quite as bad, if not worse.” We hope we need 
not say that it is absurd to charge the Nation with thinking or 
speaking lightly of an offence like Doolittle’s, and the Post's repro- 
duction of our remarks is singularly misleading. The point we make 
about this case of Doolittle’s is, that “exposures” of men like him 
made by party organs, especially during a Presidential campaign, 
contribute nothing, or next to nothing, to the work of reform, for 
the simple reason that for the one rogue it attacks each organ has 
two or three behind it whom it is defending, or whose operations it 
cannot be got to see. We have no doubt whatever, as we have said 
half a dozen times already, that if the press, or even the more in- 
fluential portion of it, united in attacking rogues of all parties, there 
would in a single year be such a “ purification of politics ” as never 
was witnessed in any age or country. But as matters stand, ‘“ ex- 
posures ” pass as common incidents of the canvass over which people 
smile. Doolittle is attacked by the Times, they say, because he is 
a Greeley man, and the Tribune, too, which would follow up Doolittle 
night and day if he had presided at the Philadelphia Convention, 
has nothing to say about his cotton operations, and retorts on his 
behalf with a story about Grant, and so the dreary game goes on. 








Two cases have just occurred which bring the British civil and 
ecclesiastical law into sharp collision. An Irish priest, Father 





O’Keefe, a man of high character and greatly beloved by his con- 
gregation, was greatly startled one Sunday morning by hearing 
himself denounced from the altar in his own church as “a liar,” 
just as if he was engaged in a political canvass in this country. Ask- 
ing the meaning of this performance, he learned that the curate was 
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obeying the bishop's orders. So he sued the bishop for libel, but 
was nonsuited because he could not prove the transmission of the 
order, and the bishop suspended him from his office for bringing the 
suit. He then turned round and sued the curate, and, pendente lite, 
the bishop suspended him, ab officio et beneficio, for bringing this 
suit. and appointed another priest in his place. Now the parish 
priest is in Ireland ex-officio visitor or manager of the common schoo! 
of the district, and on the bishop’s reporting Mr. O’Keefe’s removal, the 
School Commissioners removed him also from the position of visitor, 
thus helping to inflict a penalty on a man for bringing a lawful action 
in the Queen’s courts. Whereupon there is great excitement among 
the enemies of ecclesiastical assumption. 


In the other case, a minister of the Anglican Chureh borrowed 
the church of a brother clergyman to celebrate a marriage in; 
it turned out, however, that the bride had been divoreed for 
adultery, but without prohibition to remarry, on discovering which 
the incumbent of the church forbade the ceremony, and denounced 
the other clergyman to the bishop, who turned him out of his 
diocese; denounced him to the managers of the Curates’ Aug- 
mentation Fund, who cut off the addition they made to his sti- 
pend. Whereupon the minister who performed the ceremony 
brought his action for libel, but was defeated. In this case, the 
divorcee was legal, the marriage was legal, the parties had under 
the law a legal right to be married in that particular church as 
their parish chureh, and though the minister, as having conscien- 
tious scruples about divorce, had a iegal right to be exeused from 
the performance of the ceremony, he had no legal right to hinder 
another minister from performing it. Nevertheless, the minister who 
did perform it has been visited with the most tremendous penalty 
which can befall a man in his profession except degradation from 
his office—furnishing a curious illustration of the way in which sta- 
tutes turn out defective through the operation of unforeseen cireum- 
stances. The case is one of the little things which are hastening the 
downfall of the Established Church. 


There remained of the fund raised in Boston for the relief of the 
distress caused by the war in France a sum of 2,000 franes, which 
the subscribers asked to have used as a prize to be given by the 
French Academy to some one whom it might select for the honor, as 
having displayed signal courage or devotion during the siege of 
Paris. The Academy, however, was unable to single out apy 
one person as specially deserving it, and decided to bestow it on a 
body of persons, the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, a Ca- 
tholic order of teaching monks. The Due de Noailles, who pre- 
sided at the last meeting of the Academy, and made the speech on 
the occasion of the distribution of the annual “prix de vertu,” 
after giving the history of the Boston subscription, and alluding in 
feeling terms to the bonds which had solong united France and Amer- 
ica, explained what the Christian Brothers had done to merit the 
prize. They had, headed by their aged Superior—eighty 
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years old—placed all their schools and buildings at the disposal of 
the Government as soon as the news of the first disasters reached 
Paris, and offered themselves as nurses and hospital attendants, and 
started a hospital of their own. They sent five or six hundred of 
their fraternity to the front, and yet kept their schools going during 
the whole siege, each brother taking his turn of duty alternately on 
the field and in the schools. Their stretchers were pushed forward | 
in every engagement under the heaviest fire. Two were killed on | 
the field, many were wounded, and eighteen died of disease and ex- 
posure. During the reignof the Commune they endeavored to con- 
tinue their humane labors in the worst insurgent quarters, but were 
seized, put in the prison of Mazas, and were going t laughtered 
when they succeeded in making their escape after the entry of the 
troops. One was killed at the last moment. 





Two of the other prizes were given to colored persons born in 
slavery. One was a woman in Cayenne, named Toussaint, now | 
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eighty-eight years old, who devoted herself after her liberation 
wholly to works of charity. She distinguished herself as a nurse 
when the yellow fever ravaged the colony in 1882, and was still at 
her post when it came again in 1850 and 1855, as well as during two 
smallpox epidemics. The common council, the clergy, and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the colony have recommended her for the prize. 


The other case is that of a man named Louis Soliveau, of Guada- 
loupe, who purehased his freedom but remained with his old master, 
who soon after lost most of his fortune. Soliveau then took charge 
of him and his family, and kept them above want, besides acquiring 
an edueation which enabled him to make a fortune of his own in 
manufactures. After his master's death Soliveau continued his care 
of the widow and son, was appointed guardian of the latter after the 
widow's death, and so managed his little inheritance during his mi- 
nority that he was able to present it tohim freed from encumbrance 
on his coming of age. The Acadeiny has done well to make him 
famous. 


It is apparently not only rovalty, but all kinds of institutions, 
which are having a hard time in Spain. King Amadeus has got 
bravely over the attempted assassination, and the courage wit! 
which he met it is undoubtedly telling in his favor, but the Repub- 
licans donot lose ground in the elections, and the Socialists gain 
ground in the great towns, and while as implacable and frantie as 
their brethren in France, they have not to meet that large peasant pro 
prietary and wealthy and cultivated middle-class which defend the 
‘cause of order” in France. In Malaga there is a 
of an unusually formidable character, keeping the troops under arms 
day and night, and throwing fifteen thousand persons out of employ 
ment. 
suaded to allow the gas-works to supply gas to the city 


- 
strike going on 


it was with great difficulty that the strikers were per 
Several of 
the manufacturers declare their intention to give up their business 
and leave the place, the turbulence and insubordination of the work 
men having made it unprofitable for two or three years past. The 
present movement is said to have been set on foot by order of the 
International. One curious feature of it is the participation of the 
students of the college, Who have placarded the walls with a state- 
ment of their grievances, in whieh they demand that their hours of 
“labor” shall be from nine to twelve and four to six simply, and 
that the writing-masters shall supply them with better pens. In 
Catalonia, the Socialists are vigorously engaged in propagandist 


work among the peasantry, and, it is said, with some success. 


The new plan of the Papacy, for pushing the faithful into polities, 
to take the chances of the ballot-box, has not turned out well. In- 
deed, in the city of Rome, in which one might expect it to succeed, 
if it succeeded anywhere, it has proved a total failure. There were 
15,000 voters registered, but only 8,000 voted at the Tate municipal 
election, and of these the Clerical party obtained only 1,611; the ex- 
treme Radicals only 834; while the Liberals, or Moderates, carried 
everything, electing all their candidates by large majorities. 
The Papal party did not elect one, though they worked hard, and 
had four inspectors at every polling-place. The Liberals were so 


| sure of their game that they were in excellent humor, and in the 


districts in which they were in a majority had a standing collation 
ready for the Clericals, who partook freely, without flinching, hold- 
ing apparently that the ice-cream of the children of the devil was not 
so poisonous as their doctrines. The Liberals, before the election, 
held frequent and boisterous meetings, on the American and English 


| plan; but the Clericals, being more genteel and timid, only had one 
or two gatherings at private houses to frame their tickets. They 


ascribe their defeat to the abstention of many of the voters through 
intimidation; but the Unita Cattolica, which makes the charge, 
does not say where the intimidation took place. Among the Cleri- 


/ eal voters was the Jesuit Father Seechi, the well-known astro- 


homer. 









“THIS PARTICULAR MEASURE.” 
T is very remarkable and suggestive that the one reform of all 
| those been talked of or called for during the last 
seven years, over Which the President has any discretionary power, 
is hardly alluded to by those who are clamoring for a change of 
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Which have 


Presidents as a means of reform. We are every day given to under- | 


stand that in some mysterious manner the election of Mr. Grecley 
will cause the disappearance of the “ thieving carpet-bagzers ” from 
the South. He himself, in that remarkably prepared speech pub- 
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which we have been witnessing under Grant, and yet Greeley will 
all the while say that he yearns for civil-service reform. The whole 
party in power will be in favor of civil-service reform, and yet the 
civil service will be worse than ever, and “ particular measures ” of 


| reform in greater disrepute than ever. 


| framed groans in favor of purity and efficiency in general. 


lished the other day, used language which would of itself justify the 


application of the term imposture to his ‘‘ movement,” when he ex- 
pressed the belief that between Nov. 5 and March 5 the carpet- 
baggers would take to flight, evidently meaning to produce the im- 
pression among tbe unrefleeting that there was some machinery at 
the disposal of the President which he would use to drive the Scotts 
and Parkers out of the South, or the dread of which in his hands 
would cause them to run away before he was inaugurated. As 
every intelligent man knows, and as every honest man ought to say, 
the carpet-baggers will have no reason in the world to fear Greeley, 
even if he is elected. He cannot meddle with them in any way. All 
that part of his canvass which is devoted to raising the expectation 
that he can and will meddle with them is misleading and, toacertain 
extent, fraudulent. 

The one thing which he can do is to reform the civil service, 
but what he will do about the civil service he and his followers are 
care‘ul not tosay. It is true they use the same vague language 
about it which Congressmen have been using for the last ten years, 
but which, as we all know, might be used for twenty years to come, 
without producing any result—that is, they are in favor of civil-ser- 
vice reform in general, as they are in favor of holiness and patience 
and chastity ; but if you ask them whether they are in favor of any 
‘particular measure” of civil-service reform, they seem suddenly 
to lose all interest in the subject. Jn what way Mr. Greeley will 
reform the civil service, nothing would induce him to tell you, be- 
yond saying that he would “ appoint none but good men to office,” 
and would “ punish and dismiss the unworthy,” and that, as he was 
only going to serve for one term, ‘he would have no motive” to 
keep rascals in the employ of the Government or otherwise abuse 
his trust. 

We have, however, bis all but positive assurance that he will 
use his patronage to reward those who will aid in his election, or, as 
he calls them, his * political brothers,” no matter from what party 
they come, and he has hinted significantly that he will do this ina 
large and liberal manner. Now this means simply that he will make 
a general clearance of Grant office-holders in order to put his own 
friends in their place. With less than this he cannot possibly satisfy 
even a tenth part of his supporters. In other words, he will, in the 
tirst year of his term, appoint on a mederate calculation about 40,000 
persons to office, and in the old way—that is, on the recommenda- 
tion of Congressmen and local politicians. Among these there will 
be, we believe, the largest proportion of raseals ever exhibited by 
the appointments of any one President. Mr. Greeley’s own charac- 
ter and the peculiar composition of his following make it certain, at 
all events, that he will appoint @s many rascals as any other Presi- 
dent. In about a year we shall begin to find them out, and call his 
attention to them; to ask why he appointed such an ignorant fellow 
as A, or why he does not dismiss such a drunkard or libertine as B, 
or punish such a defaulter as C. The course he and his organs will 
almost certainly pursue will then be this: 
A, that he came recommended in the strongest manner by Mr. Banks, 
or Frank Leslie, or Mr. Matt. Morgan, and that the President 
has to act on recommendations; that he 
personally everybody he appoints; that, as regards B, his adminis- 
tration of his office had been admirable, and that the whiskey tax 
was one per cent. greater in its yield under Greeley than under 
Grant; as regards C, they will preserve dead sflence, and let you 
hammer away. In other words, we shall have repeated under Gree- 
ley the very process, with numerous and weighty aggravations, 


They will say, as regards | 


No mention of a “ particular measure,” it will be remembered, 
was made in the Cineinnati platform, and just as little in the Phila- 
delphia platform ; and yet in both there were deep and very well- 
In other 
words, the politicians on both sides are opposed to sin, but whether 
they are opposed to lying, stealing,.or adultery, they decline to 
state. Should you hereafter catch one of them stealing, and ask 
him how he reconciles this with his expressed horror of vice, he will 
reply that it is ‘the system” which is at fault, that theft has been a 
common offence in all ages, and that he sees no chance of extirpating 
it, and no use in providing any penalties for its commission until all 
men unanimously resolve to lead honest lives. 

One gentleman of the Greeley party, we believe, Mr. Pike, who 
has stated very ably in the Tribune some of the common and more 
formidable difficulties in the way of civil-service reform, and who has 
lately been lecturing on it in New England, has laid it down that 
inasmuch “ as rotation in office ” has become the fundamental law of 
our political system, all hope of introducing fixity of tenure or ap- 
pointment by competitive examination is idle, and that the utmost 
that can be done towards reform is to make all local Federal offices 
elective; that, in short, it is only by handing the appointing power 
over to the people directly that we can hope to take it away from 
the politicians whose possession of it now is the great source from 
which all the abuses flow. Now, this “fundamental law” is pure 
assumption. ‘There is no such law and no such practice. The fun- 
damental law of American polities is that the work of administration 
be efficiently done. It is this which isdemanded of every President, 
and it is his failing to do this which is the great charge against every 
President. For this purpose the rule of fixity of tenure is actually 
adhered to in every department to whatever degree it is found 
necessary to keep the machinery going. It is an actual fact that 
in all the departments at Washington, and in all the great custom- 
houses, all officers who are absolutely necessary to anything like 
the conduct of the business are permanently retained. The collector 
of this port—the real collector, we mean Mr. Clinch—has been in 
office thirty years. It is he who conducts the business of the Cus- 
tom-house; the political collector, who obeys the 
rotation, does not necessarily know anything about the business, 
and Mr. Murphy, who last filled this place, testified before the Con- 
gressional Committee that on ali matters of importance he had to 
refer people to Mr. Clinch, his own work being mainly “ controlling 
primaries.” In shert, the fundamental law of the American civil 
service is that its work shall be done by business men on ordinary 
business principles, like the work of a banking-house. What has 
happened is, that the politicians have been allowed to reduce the 
real working permanent force of the Departments to a point at 
which efficiency is no longer possible, and to surround it with a 
large body of ill-paid, ill-used, incompetent adventurers, removable 
at pleasure. 
these, or to sift them and put them under the same régime as the 


permanent officials—for instance, either to abolish the office of 


political collector or convert the holder into a real collector. 
The pretence that the employment of these adventurers under 
these conditions is one of the fundamental necessities of democracy 


_ is one of those numerous but patent attempts to impose on people 
| by the aid of phrases of which our politics and that of France are 


cannot possibly know | 


now so full. Absurdity or impossibility is now hardly ever broached 
without wrapping it up in some gorgeous term, and making it appear 
to bear some mysterious relation to the Progress of Man towards an 
Unknown but Glorious Future. Some of the very bases of social 
morality are occasionally attacked in this way. We are asked to 
return to promiscuous intercourse, like the beasts of the field, in the 
name of the Development of the Individual Soul ; to abolish property 


“law” of 


The object of the reform movement is to get rid of 
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in the interest of the Great Principle of Collectivity ; and now we 
find ourselves gravely assured that the receipt and disbursement 
of the enormous revenues of a great nation has, under a Funda- 
mental Law, to be carried on by successive batches of broken-down 
adventurers, and that the utmost we can do by way of improvement 
is to elect them by ballot. We shall hear before long that book- 
keeping by double entry is a Crime against Humanity, opposed in 
every part to the Spirit of the Age, and originally devised by Heart- 
less Plutocrats to prevent the proper distribution of the products of 
labor among the long-suffering Masses ; that in the good time com- 
ing there will be no book-keeping, but a fair and honest “ divide” at 
the close of each day of the cash in hand among such honest workers 
as happen to be short of money. 
THE USES OF THE GENEVA ARBITRATION. 

\7 OW that the experiment of arbitration is almost certain to re- 
AN sult in success, as far as the differences between Great Britain 
and the United States are concerned, the question begins to be de- 
bated more earnestly than ever, whether what is happening at 
Geneva is likely to furnish an example which other nations will fol- 
low, or, in other words, whether it will do much to prevent war 
hereafter. The Pall Mall Gazette, which discusses this class of 
questions with almost unequalled ability—playing with regard to 
them, to some extent, the part which the World plays here, or 
would play, if its morals were equal to its brains—is satisfied that 
the principle of arbitration can never be of general application ; 
that there are certain kinds of differences which may be settled by 
it, such as questions of money or boundary, or, in other words, 
questions of more or less; but that there are others, such as 
questions of pride or passion, which may not; and in the 
former category it puts the questions now pending be- 
tween England and the United States. It maintains, however, 
that the value of the Geneva Tribunal is lessened even as to this 
category by the fact that the two litigants are nations possessing a 
common system of jurisprudence, and a common reverence for law, 
unknown in the rest of the civilized world; and that, therefore, 
even as regards a question of dollars and cents, there is no good 
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question falls very far short, in extent and intensity, of that whieh 


prevails under similar circumstances here, because it only reaches 
a comparatively small class. The number of persons. in Eng- 
land to whom a dispute with a foreign state comes home as a per- 
sonal matter, and who contribute their personal passions to shape 
the policy of the Government, is comparatively very small : here, the 
number who do not throw themselves into it, and whose influence 
is not felt in it, is very small. It is difficult, indeed, to give anv one 
Who was not in personal contact with the American public between 
1862 and 1870 an idea of how very much deeper than pecuniary “‘dam- 
ages” the Alabama question went, and of the consequent magnitude 
of the triumph over barbarous passions wrought by the Treaty. 

We should say, therefore, that although the judicial habits of the 
twocountrieshave made peaceful settlement easy, once settlement was 
resolved on, the decision in favor of peaceful settlement was attend- 
ed with at least the ordinary difficulties, and we here leave out of 
sight the obstructive influence exercised by the unfortunate historical 
relations of the two countries, important for the purposes of out 
argument as this is. In considering the readiness of nations to go 
to war, and trying to form a judgment as to the probabilities of war 
hereafter, and of the likelihood of the Geneva precedent’s obtaining ¢ 
ready acceptance, we find, too, that of the five wars we have 
mentioned, all but one were due to circumstances of an abnormal 
character, in their very nature provocative of war, and very unlikely 
ever to arise again. Forinstance, the status intlieted on Italy by the 
treaties of 1815 was something which could not be maintained except 
by the constant use of force for forty-four years, and was therefore a 
standing incentive to violence. It constantly excited the Italians to 
revolt, and tempted other powers to assist them, and finally led to the 
events of 1859. Perhaps Louis Nanoleon would have attacked the 
Austrians in any event, for dynastie reasons, but he would have found 
it more difficult to do so, or, in other words, peace would have had an 
additional guarantee, had an enslaved Italy not lain ready to his 
hand. In like manner, the wars of 1866 and 1870 were prepared 


| and brought on by the movement towards German unity, whieh was 
| the natural result of the unnatural condition of Germany, or at all 


reason for believing their example would prove very powerful. This | 


view of the case is strengthened by the extraordinary frequency 
and bloodiness of wars between the most highly civilized nations 
within the last thirty years. Since 1848, there have been the war be- 
tween Franceand England, and Russia; between France and Italy, and 
Austria; between the Northern and Southern States of this Union ; 
between Prussia and Italy, and Austria; and between Prussia and 
France; or, in other words, five wars on the greatest scale, in the 
very heart of Christian civilization. Nay, one of these, the late 
Franco-German war, was begun by the French in disregard of an 
express stipulation of the Treaty of Paris, which bound the signa- 
taries to try to submit their differences to arbitration before engag- 
ing in hostilities. 

We believe this view of the matter not only makes an incorrect 
presentation of the nature of the dispute between England and the 
United States, but overrates enormously the popular readiness for 
war and inclination to engage in it, and overlooks what is of prime 
importance, the peculiar conditions under which the late great wars 
broke out. 

It is true that the fact that the dispute between England and 
America was capable of settlement in dollars and cents has power- 
fully aided in converting it into a peaceable lawsuit, and that the 
fact that the jurisprudence of the two countries supplied a common 
measure of damages, has done much to simplify the procedure. 
But then it has to be taken into account that probably no interna- 
tional dispute was ever attended by such a force of passion. Few 
or no European writers who talk of national hate or resentment, 
have an adequate idea of what this means in a community possess- 
ing as much education and taking 2s much personal interest in pub- 
lic affairs as the people of the United States. The wildest popular 
excitement in England or any other European country on a foreign 


events was a movement the like of which is very unlikely to recur 
again. With Germany and Italy united, two provocations to war, 


which it has taken a century to create, have passed away. Some- 


| thing else may take their place, but it will need at least the same 


length of time to create them, and in our day pacitic influences gain 
strength in a geometrical ratio. 
We may say the same thing, mutatis mutandis, of our rebellion. 


| The slave question almost naturally resulted in war, but neither it 


nor anything else resembling it as a stimulus to quarrelling is now 


| to be found among us, or is likely to arise, while the obstacles to war 


multiply with a rapidity unknown in the early days of the slavery 
controversy. There then remains as a source of continued appre- 
hension the Turkish question, which brought on the Crimean war; 
and it must be confessed that this does give every reason to expect 
a renewal of hostilities, and presents a problem more difficult to 
solve by arbitration than any, for arbitration in it would mean 
neither more nor less than the submission by Russia to a court 
of the question what ‘the destiny” of the Russian people ought 
to be, and this is almost ludicrous to expect. In calculating 
the influence of the Geneva Tribunal, we have, too, to take into ac- 
count the enormous influence of habit on the human mind, and the 
effect it has in perverting the judgment. The toleration which war 
meets with from publie opinion is due to very much the same 
causes as the toleration accorded in some countries to duelling. 
Duelling is senseless, all admit, though nobody can picture to 
himself any good way of avoiding it; but let a few men 
of undoubted honor and courage avoid it, or the law rigorously 
put it down, as in England, and the spell is broken—the practice 
suddenly becomes ridiculous. We have little doubt that some such 
sobering and enlightening influence with regard to war will be ex- 
ercised by the Geneva arbitration. It will familiarize civilized 
nations with the idea that there is an honorable way of avoiding 
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war, and the general popular abhorrence of war is ordinarily and 
naturally so strong, that if a practical and tried way of avoiding 
it were present to everybody’s mind, very few would think of exa- 
mining any particular dispute to see whether it came under the 
class which philosophers pronounced capable of settlement by arbi- 
tration, and generals and politicians would tind the difficulty of re- 
sorting to hostilities enormously increased. Even the discussion 
whether a case was fit for arbitration or not would have a_ pacific 
influence. 


THE ABSURD MOVEMENT. 
ie following, which we have received from a correspondent, 
we present as a very neat specimen of the reduetio ad ab- 
surdum; some of our Greeleyite friends may read it with 
provit : 

“ There are two occasions when the party in power in a country 
is in danger. First, when it manages affairs so badly that the oppo- 
sition party grows strong by reason of its failures; and, secondly, when 
it manages uflairs so well that it crushes out the opposition party, 
and, being thenceforth the only party in the land, is exposed to 
bolts within its own ranks. It is needless to say which of these is 
the cause of the present danger to the Republican party. 

“The bolters in this case insist that the Republican party has 
done its work so well, that it ought to be allowed to die—as if it 
were when a party has done well, and not when it has done badly, 
that it ought to die! If it had failed of its work, or if it were 
thought incapable of doing it, that would be a ground for letting it 
die. But to insist on killing the Republican party for doing well, 
and recalling to life the Democratic party, which had practically 
died from sheer crime and faithlessness, is a strange procedure. 

“The Liberal Republicans say that they, by withdrawiug from 
that party which has done well, and uniting with that which has 
done badly, will form a new party that will do better. Asif those 
who are dissatisfied with a good party, and those who constitute a 
bad party, were together the right elements for a good party! 

‘Let us withdraw our confidence, they say, from the Republican 
party, because it has done everything so well that it has left no- 
thing nore to desire. For, the Republican party having been called 
upon to do a certain work, and having done it well, it should never 
be entrusted with doing anything more. But there being other 
things to be done in our country, we should beware of entrusting 
them to those who have done well before. 

‘‘There is, therefore, they insist, necessity fora new party —a 
party that will not be open to the objection of having done its work 
well. This party is to be made mainly out of the Democrats and 
past rebels; for they alone have not done their work well, that work 
having been to break up the Union. 

‘It seems to us very strange that any Republican should talk of 
letting the Republican party die when it is in its greatest strength. 
Faithful members of a party are ordinarily willing to let the party 
die only when they see that it cannot live, or that it is irresistibly 
going to dissolution. 

‘* But so far from seeing any signs of death or dissolution, or 
even of exhaustion, in the Republican party, the Liberals themselves 
have complained thatit is so strong and so effectively organized that 
they have had to groan under the party whip or tension. And so, 
not being able to complain of their party’s failure or of its weakness, 
their next strongest pretence, after the one that the Republican party 
should be allowed to die because it has done its work well, is that it 
should be allowed to die because it is too strong and vigorous to live. 
But, as if to match their logic with their policy, the Liberals have 
resolved to let the Republican party die by withdrawing its un- | 
healthy elements from it, namely, themselves, whom, they say, it | 
was in danger of crushing out and killing by its too great strength. 

‘And as for the new party, the most commonly alleged reason | 
for its formation is that it might free the individuals from the tyranny | 
ef party. Since Grant was to be imposed on them against their in- 
dividual preference, they thought it their duty to take up another | 
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who should be of their own principles. Refusing accordingly to 
submit to Grant because not of their principles, but only the nomi- 
nee of a party, they submit to Greeley, who is not of their principles, 
for the sole reason that he is the nominee of a party (that of Cincin- 
nati). For Schurz, Sumner, the free-traders, and nearly every 
other supporter of Greeley, including the Democrats, all assert that 
Greeley isnot their man, but that they will now support him because 
nominated. 

‘*The Liberals accordingly have set out with the principle not to 
take up with any one merely because the choice of a party, and con- 
clude by taking up Greeley for no other reason than that he is the 
choice of a party. They think it wrong to submit to the choice of 
the Republican party when it is not their own, but right to submit 
to the choice of another party when it is not their own. In other 
words, they think it wrong to submit to the decision of their own 
party when they do not approve it, but right to submit to that of 
another party when they do not approve it. And so they commence 
to resist the tyranny of party by submitting to the tyranny of party. 
This is like their professions that they ave for principles as against men 
in this movement, when, being of every variety of principle, they all 
unite on the single basis of defeating Grant. Being for principles 
and not men, they would yet, however, have remained in the Repub- 
lican party if it had nominated any other man. And having left the 
Republican party because of one man, they now will not leave the Li- 
beral party for the same reason, céteris paribus. But many of them 
insisting that Grant is good enough, and that they merely do not 
like his party, would yet have been willing to remain in his 
party if it had taken up any one else.” 








“A $5,000,000 SWINDLE.” 


W KE have been called on by Mr. William Bell, the Vice-President of the 

“Stanhope Railroad Company,” the enterprise referred to by a 
correspondent in the last number of the Nation, under the above head- 
ing, to make a reiraction of the statements contained in that letter, 
which, he says, are libellous. We knew nothing about the matter our- 
selves when the letter was published, but we had taken care to provide 
ourselyes with somebody who did, in the person of Mr. Nathaniel Niles, 
the Speaker of the New Jersey House of Assembly, whom we now, with 
his consent, produce for Mr. Bell’s satisfaction, and who is the writer of 
the letter in question. Moreover, we have looked into the matter carefully our- 
selves, and have before us at this moment a letter of Governor Parker, of New 
Jersey, addressed to the President of the Senate and Speaker of Assembly, stat- 
ing that he had been informed that Bill No. 327, chartering this Company, con- 
tained provisions that did not pass the Legislature, and requesting them to 
report whether any “‘interpolation had been fraudulently made” before en- 
grossing ; also, the report of the President and of the Speaker of the House, 


/ made in compliance with this letter, in which they say that the following addi- 


tion “was surreptitiously and fraudulently interpolated ” in the eighth section 
after it had passed the Legislature, converting the charter from that of a little 
coal-road, “ from some point on Walkill Mountain to the Morris and Essex Rail- 
road at Stanhope,” into one of almost unlimited powers. The following is 
the addition which is not to be found in the copy of the Bill as it passed the 
Legislature, aud we have before us the certificate of the two clerks that the 
bill was nowhere amended in its passage. We append the addition as an il- 
lustration of a fraud which has been by no means uncommon at Albany: 


*“* And it shall be lawful for the said corporation at any time during the 
continuance of its charter, from time to time, to unite and consolidate as well 
as merge its stock, property, franchises, and road with those of any other 
corporation or corporatious heretofore or hereinafter incorporated within or 
without this State, and such other corporation and corporations are hereby 
authorized to unite, consolidate, and merge their stock, property, franchises, 
road, and roads with this corporation; and aiter such merge intw this corpo- 


| ration, this corporation may, {rom time to time, lease its roads, franchises, 


and property, or any part thereof, to auy other corporation or corporations 
within or without this State, and such otber corporation or corporations are 
hereby authorized to take sucb lease or leases, and this and the other corpo- 
ration or corporations may use and operate this road or their own roads, or 
all or any of them, according to the provisions and restrictions contained in 


| the charter of this corporation, or in the charter of such other corporation or 


corporations, or both, and this and the other corporations may make con- 
tracts and engagements with avy other corporation or corporations, or with 
individuals, for operating this road or said other roads or parts of either, or both, 
as well as for transporting passengers, freights, and trains over this road and 
said other roads, or any part thereof, or over any road, and demand and re- 
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ceive for the transportation of passengers, freight, and trains over their roads 
and the roads of such other corporations as are above mentioned, and over 
anv other roads, the same rates of fare, freights, and toll as are authorized 
to be charged by this corporation for like services over this road; and this 
corporation may be known by such new name as its directors shall by certifi- 
cate, filed i: the Secretary of State’s office, declare to be its name; ane to 
build this road and the road of any other corporation which may lease the 
same, it and its lessees may make the bonds and mortgages hereina(ter 
authorized, and it and its lessees, successors, and assigns may exercise and 
possess all the railroads, franchises, and property so as aforesaid merged into 
it without restriction as to the gauge of tracks, in the same manner and with 
like effect as if it had been specially created by act of the Legislature of this 
State to exercise the same; and the Legislature shall have power to alter, 
revoke, or annul this charter whenever the courts shall have decided it to 
be injurious to the citizens of this State by reason of a misuse of the powers 
herein granted, and not otherwise.” 
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We ought to add that the company produce an “ opinion” of counsel 
to the effect that nobody can “ go behind ” the engrossed copy of a law as it 
stands filed in the Secretary of State’s office. Perhaps not legally ; but any- 
body can go behind it morally, and we think the public ought to be warned 
against having anything to do with an enterprise thus tainted with fraud in 
its very inception. We believe measures are to be taken in the next session 
of the Legislature to rectily the error in some way. 





Correspondence. 


PHILOLOGICAL CONVENTIONS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: This year and last the press has generally shown more interest in the 
Philological Association, and given a greater space to the report of its pro- 
ceedings than during the first two years of its existence. The practice intro- 
duced at the session of ’71, of making brief synopses, by the readers them- 
selves, of the papers read, though originally intended ovly to secure accuracy 
in the annual reports, has proved a great convenience to the newspaper re- 
presentatives, and also supplied, to some extent, the want of special know- 
ledge on their part. Still there is a manifest indisposition in some quarters 
to acknowledge any use or merit in the Association. The Times utterly 
ignored the last two meetings, as if the enterprise had come to an end in its 
second year; and when the editor’s attention was called to the matter, he 
pooh-poohed the whole concern, expressing a very positive opinion (see 
Times, 6th inst.) that subjects like the Greek particle (Qu. which particle? or 
was there some confusion between article and particle in the writer’s mind ?) 
could not be profitably discussed at public meetings. As the Times's concep- 
tions, inadequate and wide of the mark as they are, will naturally influence 
a large number of readers, it is well that a few words should be said to coun- 
teract their mischievous tendency by explaining the real state of the case. 

When the various peaceful arts began to pick themselves up and put 
themselves together after the war, there was a fair amount of scholarship 
scattered here and there in the country; but it was scattered, and had small 
means of contact and mutual encouragement. The best colleges were natu- 
rally the nuclei of it, and if they or their representatives could have combined 
in any way, something, nay, a great deal, would have been done by mere 
force of contact. But our colleges, partly from jeaiousy and rivalry, partly 
from the fact of their local separation, did not combine, even for social pur- 
poses. The attempt to form a university club some years ago was a 
failure. 

And no matter how large or wealthy a local ceutre, there was little 
chance of anything being dune outside of the regular professional work of 
professional teachers. There isa Greek club in New York. It is made up 
of a few professors and schoolmasters. The two or three young men of for- 
tuve who belonged to it have been carried off by the superior attractious ot 
political life. Iu smaller places a stray scholar was completely lost. Instances 
have been known oi philologists in Southera and Westera towns writing for 
English periodicals, and thus revealing their existence to the scholars of the 
North and East. 

The first benefit, then, of a Philological Couveution is that it brings to- 
gether a number of professional and amateur scholars from all parts of the 
country, and makes them acquainted with one auother. The mere fact of 
seeing seventy or eighty men together, aad knowing that they are engaged in 
the same pursuit and have the same literary sympathies, is a great evcour- 
agement and spur to the scholar. Intercourse and conversation (apart from 
any special discussion of the papers read) increase interest in the subject. 
Sometimes this interest takes a very tangible form, as when a gift is made to 
a college library “for the purchase of classical and philological works.” 

The Times appears to confuse the scientific papers read at a philological 
couvention with popular lectures (which it net unjustly characterizes as * of 


| critics are not wanted here, and that they had better tarn politicians or 
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very doubtful efficiency), and to limit the effects and bearings of the Conven- 
tion to the few days of actual session. This is a very narrow view. The 
papers occupy weeks, sometimes months, of preparation; they are often the 
subject of correspondence among the members, both before and after the 
mecting; they, or some of them, remain permanently ou record in the printed 
Transactions of the Association. 

Aud this brings us to the last and probably greatest merit of the Conven 
tion, that it has furnished American scholars with a medium for presenting 
their views to the public. I say probably greatest, because the want of such 
medium was, after all, the worst discouragement to the growth of American 
scholarship. The scholar who had speculated ou any classical or philologi 
cal point, if he wished to publish the result of his lucubrations, found himselt 
reguiarly blocked up. The great bulk of our newspapers and periodicals 
would as soon have thought of publishing an essay written in Greek, or 


Latin, or French, as one written about anything in any of those 


languages 
Indeed, they had not, as a general rule, the necessary types. The only 
channels for such comimunicatious 
magazines, which vaturally gave 
and circulated chiefly in the parti 


were certain religious or semi-religious 
tue most attention to their doctrinal views, 
ular churches which they represented. 
This was not the kind of organ needed by the American scholar, and | 
have known promising philologists to be nipped in the bud by the impossi 
bility of finding proper means of expression and expansion. 


) 
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This want the Association has long supplied in part, and will supply fully 
as soon as its Transactions reach the dignity aud dimeusions of a regular 
Philological Journal—which promises to be the case in a very few years. 
Atter all which, if any one should say that scholars, and philologists, and 
I 
diplomatists, or ‘ practical men of business,” I answer that scholarship has 
a very positive though indirect influence on our material destinies 
national neglect of the meaning of words, our national 


Our 
iguorance of the value 
of words, are among the causes that have brought about that stupendous 
phenomeuon in a country professing to be uot only civilized but enlightened, 
the nomiuation of Horace Greeley for the Presidency. I doubt much if such 
a thing could have happened among any people who had properly cultivated 
the Humanities. Look at Europe: the French have, not undeservediy, the 
reputation of playing the most fantastic tricks in government, and Gambetta 
is probably the weakest European specimen of a popular idol ; yet Gambetta, 
as compared with Greeley, is a pillar of stability aud a model of decency. 


C. A. BristTEp 
Lenox, Mass., Aug. 16. 
MAZZINI AND MR. W. J. LINTON 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Permit me as an old and intimate friend of Mazziui, working long 
years with him, to make some brief comment on the review of his Life in the 
Nation of July 25. I do not venture to intrude upon your space so far as 
would be necessary to answer the whole article, but notice of certain points 
may be enough to indicate the reviewer's want of sufficient information, and, 
showing his facts to be incorrect or inexact, may prevent undue reliance 
upon his conclusions. 

The reviewer speaks of a period—* from 1815 to 1848 ’—when “ the indi- 
vidual action of patriots was alone possible, and they everywhere labored to 
overthrow the existing order of things, and to supplant it by new institutions 
more in accordance with the spirit of the time. Mazzini was early recog 
nized as the head of this movement.” 

I take this as a sample of inexactuess. 

Mazziui was just ten years old in 1315. There were two distinct move- 
ments in Italy between 1215 and 1845: that of the Carbouari, which only 
labored to overthrow, and had not even a thought of vew institutions, of 
which Mazzini was never even a prominent member; and the Republican 
movement of Young Italy (‘* La Giovine Italia’’), founded by him at Mar- 
seilles in 1831, which supplanted Carbonarism. It would be inexact enough 
to speak of Mazzini as “early recognized as the head of this movement” ; 
but your reviewer's sentence is altogether dark and insiguificaut. 

“The volume under examination contaius the history of Mazzini’s labors 
in that period of the Italian revolution.” Namely, “for more than twenty 
—** between 1°15 and 1248,” or between 1531 and 1243? 

Your reviewer proceeds with, I suppose, his own view of Italian history 
since 1248. 

“Tn 1843,” he says, “the national movement took a more practical 
direction,” “ under Cavour” and others, which I only notice in passing to 
qualify with the remark that Mazzini planted, Mazzini watered, and Cavour’s 
practicality was to steal the increase. I pass also the reiteration of the 
old calumny that Mazzini obstinately set his republicanism against the 


years ” 
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national party, and the simple misstatements of his abandonment by Gari- 
baldi, his opposition to “all the steps which have led Italy to her present 
by the ” is meant the position of the 
the Piedmontese 
monarchy), his intriguing, ete., etc., and come to “the annexation of 
Southern Italy, when it was delivered by Garibaldi, chiefly through the aid 
: concerning which, 1 
ask if Garibaldi’s thousands were of the national party or the republican, and 
reassert what has been publicly stated by Garibaldi himself, and can be 


position ” (unless 


“present position 
postponement of the republic for the convenience of 


of the national party, under the leadership of Cavour” 


paign was planned and organized by Mazzini himself, not without the know- 
l ge of Cavour, perhaps, but independently of his leadership or consent. 

After this I little mind the reproach that ‘‘a republic or nothing seems 
to have been Mazzini’s motto,” nor the complaint (not misstated) that his 
republicanism was not identical with American. Facts incorrect, we can 
afford to leave some inferences without remark. 


W. J. Linton. 


(Out of respect for Mr. Linton and the truth of history, we 
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| management and direction of Lafayette, Barthe, and Guizot, then 


the chiefs of the Haute Vente of Paris. 

Thus Mazzini’s power was felt in the early period of the Revo- 
lution. It is true, however, that his influence was greatly extended, 
and, indeed, became formidable in the years in which he la- 
bored through the organization of “‘ Young Italy,” and it was to 
this period that we alluded, when we spoke of the twenty years of 


| his most efficient work. 
proved by plenty of living witnesses—that the whole of that Sicilian cam- | 


While in our article reviewing the “ Life of Mazzini” we fully 


| recognized the eminent services rendered by the great Agitator to 


the national cause, by paving the way for the subsequent success of 


| Cavour’s policy, we asserted at the same time that that policy was 


essentially in contradiction to the method on which Mazzini insisted, 
and that he opposed all measures which led Italy to her unification. 


| The policy of Cavour consisted simply in making the house of Sa- 


voy the rallying-point of the movement, in attracting the other 


| states by the allurement of constitutional government, and by con- 


: . « : . | 
comment upon his letter at a length not called for by the intrinsic | 


value of his statements. In asserting that Mazzini was early recog- 
nized as the head of the Italian revolution, we alluded both to the 
precocious age in which he appeared as an agitator in the liberal 
cause, and to the early stage of the revolution, in which he became 
its principal leader. Admitting that this was only in 1831, he was 
then but twenty-six years old; and it must be borne in mind that 
before that time the revolutionary spirit of the country had not 
reached that culminating point which demanded a chief of more 
extensive influence. But the action of Mazzini, as an agitator, be- 
gan long before that year. He himself tells us that, when yet a 
student at the University of Genoa, he organized a secret associa- 
tion for the promotion of liberty in the Peninsula. Prominent 
among its members were the young brothers Ruffini, one of whom, 
the author of ‘‘ Doctor Antonio,” has recorded in his ‘“ Lorenzo 
Benoni” the part which Mazzini, whom he designates under the 
appropriate name of Fantasio, took in that movement. Montazio, 
another friend and biographer of the Italian patriot, speaking of 
that association, says: “It was composed of a few young men of 
independent character, chosen spirits, all longing for a new order of 
things. They rallied around Mazzini, who was the sun of that con- 
stellation of growing revolutionists, and who, surrounded as he was 
by his young companions, seemed a young Christ among his young 
apostles. To this position he was entitled not less by his superior 
intellect, than by his commanding aspect and fascinating manners.” 

As early, too, as 1826, when he was only twenty-one years old, 
he made his power felt in the department of literature. A devoted 
adherent of the Romantic school, then the exponent of Liberalism 
in Europe, he strove, under the cover of literary reform, to promote 
a revolution in political ideas ; and his numerous contributions, pub- 
lished in the Antologia of Florence, the Subalpino of Genoa and 
other journals, greatly advanced the political education of the coun- 
try. A reference to these early writings will conclusively establish 
his claim to the position of a leader in the revolutionary movement 
early in the period between 1815 and 1848. 

As for his standing in the order of the Carbonari, he himself 


verting the foreign powers from enemies, as they were, to his plan, 
to friends and allies. This programme Mazzini never accepted. In 
1848, a few days after the Revolution of Paris, he had an interview 
in that city with Gioberti and Mamiani, two chiefs of the national 
party, who urged upon him the necessity of laboring in common 
with them. He declined at once all co-operation ; insisted that the 
freedom and independence of Italy could be secured only through a 
republican movement, scorned the idea of making Piedmont the 
centre of national organization, and ridiculed the attempt to make 
allies of foreign powers in such an enterprise. Throughout his life 
he was faithful to his ideas. He wrote pamphlets, edited reviews 
and newspapers, and kept up an enormous correspondence with his 
friends (a portion of which has just been published in Milan), and 
the historical critic had never more abundant materials from which 
to form an opinion of the views of the writer. To deny that he 
opposed all measures adopted by the national party, and to 
characterize the statement that he obstinately set his republicanism 
against the national policy, as an old calumny, is to disregard con- 
temporary history. Almost every page of the various papers he 
edited, beginning from the Italia del Popolo, which he published 


| in Lausanne and in Genoa, and ending with the Dovere and the 


tells us that he was initiated into its second rank, and held in it the 


degree of Master, in which capacity he devoted himself to the enlist- 


ment of new members among his fellow-students, and that in this | 


he was so successful that he was soon sent to Leghorn to establish a 
branch of the Order in that city. Here he enrolled among its mem- 


D’ Adda, just freed from an Austrian prison, and Bini, a young poet 
of high promise. Indeed, Mazzini’s arrest, imprisonment, and sub- 
sequent exile were due to the fact that he was discovered by the 
police in the act of initiating a new member into the Order. The 
assertion that the Carbonari only labored to overthrow existing in- 
stitutions, and had not even a thought of establishing new ones, is 


Unita Italiana, his latest organs, is an eioquent proof of his un- 
compromising opposition. This opposition was echoed by his adhe- 
rents in the Parliament, who were most bitter in their hostility to the 
foreign alliances of 1854, of 1859, and of 1866, which proved to be the 
three great steps towards Italian reconstruction. 

Nor did Mazzini confine his opposition to the public journals or 
to parliamentary debates. In 1849, he organized a formidable rebel- 
lion in Genoa against Piedmont, then the only free constitutional 
government in the Peninsula; and another in 1857, when a party of 
his followers surprised Fort Diamante in that city, while others em- 
barked on a steamer to revolutionize Leghorn and Naples. On the 
trial, the jury, in both cases, declared that the expeditions had been 
instigated by Mazzini for the purpose of ayerthrowing the cxist- 
ing government, and of supplanting it b;*republican institutions. 
Again, being elected member of the Parliament, he publicly declined 
the office on the ground that by accepting it he would be obliged to 
take the oath of allegiahce. 

That Garibaldi abandoned Mazzini soon after the formation of 
the National party is proved by his having given his formal adhe- 


| sion to the programme of Cavour, and by his having sworn allegiance 
bers several patriots, among whem were Guerrazzi, the novelist, | 


to the king and the constitution, as a general of the army and mew- 
ber of the Parliament. After this action on the part of the hero of 


| Caprera, thero was a lasting estrangement between the two patriots, 


best answered by the fact that the French Revolution of 1830 owed | 


and it is well known 
that, at the time of Mazzini’s connection with it, it was under the 


its origin and suecess chietly to this Order; 


and every attempt of common friends to reunite them proved fruit- 
less. The last effort in this direction was made only a few months 
before the death of Mazzini, and it was met by Garibaldi with a de- 
cided refusal, on the ground stated in a letter, then made public, to 
the eflect that Mazzini was too intolerant and overbearing in his 


| political relations to leave any hope of a permanent reconciliation. 


That the deliverance of Southern Italy was atcomplished by 


me 













Semen mat ttee moore 


Aug. 29, 1872] 








Garibaldi chiefly through the aid of the National party there is no 


doubt whatever after the publication of the official documents in re- 
lation to that expedition. It is true that the first volunteers who 
enlisted were in sympathy with the republican movement, and that 
Mazzini furnished a part of the funds required for the enterprise. 
But it is equally true that, as soon as it became understood that the 
expedition was secretly favored by Cavour, young men of other par- 
ties joined it, and means from other sources were provided to ensure 
jts suecess. The position of the Italian Premier on that occasion 
was of a most trying character; but when at last he decided to aid 
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Furthermore, if there are some half a million wild Indians not yet ena- 
merated specifically, what does Mr. Walker mean by telling us in his reports 
that the total population of the United States is 39,555,983 (35,585,9-9 
whites, 4,820,009 colored, 63,254 Chinese and Japanese, and 25,731 Indians), 
inasmuch as it is certain that the total population approximates or exceeds 
39,000,000? It is, moreover, no answer te say that the published tables refer 





| only to the representative population, for the titles used in all these census 


the expedition, he did so with an unsparing hand. He allowed arms | 


and ammunition to be taken from the arsenals, he gave orders to the 
authorities at the different ports not to prevent the sailing of the 
vessels, he supplied money from the public treasury, and sent to 
Sicily La Farina, a Sicilian patriot, then President of the National 
Association, to supervise the arrival of the Garibaldians and to pro- 
vide for their necessities. When urged by the foreign powers to 
prevent this invasion of Southern Italy, he despatched to sea a 
frigate, with instructions to its commander to keep at a convenient 
distance. At the port of Catania, a band of volunteers was taken on 
board one of the ships. 
telegraphed to Cavour informing him of that fact, and asking for 
instructions. Cavour’s answer was, ‘‘ Do as the interests of our 
country require.” Thus the expedition was allowed to proceed. 

Of these and other important facts in relation to that enterprise, 
official evidences may be found in the ‘‘ Memorie” di G. La Farina, 
and also in the volume of his correspondence which has been more 
recently published. From these and other equally reliable sources, 
we must believe that had not Cavour given to the expedition not 
only his tacit consent, but his earnest support, although in an 


tables are ‘‘ Total of the United States” and “States and Territories,” with 
no words in connection limiting the meaning of such titles 
sides, no enumerations of the peop'e of the Territories required for determin 
ing their representation, for each Territory is entitled to one delegate, whether 
the population be great or small. 

Mr. Walker, as an officer of the Administration, also endeavors to explain 


away the recent enormous increase in Indian expenditures, by saying that 


There are, be 


| the railroad, while it has decreased the cost of transportation, has also dimi- 


The commander of a Government frigate | 


unofficial manner, Garibaldi would never have been able to land at | 


Marsala,and much less to make his triumphal entrance into Naples, 
accompanied only by few of the officers of his staff, at a time when 
the King of the Two Sicilies had yet in that city an army of more 
than sixty thousand men.—Epb. NAtTION.] 

MR. WALKER’S FIGURES ABOUT INDIANS. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In a letter under date of July 27, published in the Nation, I observe 
that Gen. Walker rather sharply arraigus Mr. Wells foran understatement in 
his recent financial article of the number of Indians in the United States, 
and that the circumstance has been somewhat extensively made use of by 
the Administration journals throughout the couutry to impair in other 
respects the force of Mr. Wells’s arguments and conclusions. In all fairness, 
however, it seems to me that the criticism in respect to this matter has not 
been rightly apportioned, and that the gentleman who is called upon to rise 
and explain is not Mr. Wells, but Mr. Walker himself. Thus if avy one will 
take the trouble to turn to the “ population” volume of the Census Reports 
recently issued by Mr. Walker as Commissioner, he will find on the first 
page the following title : ‘‘ Table 1. 
States and Territories) in the aggregate and as white, free colored, slave, 
Chinese, and Indian, at each census.” Following this is a_ table 
of aggregate population (page 3), namely: 38,555,983; then a table 
of the whites, 353,586,989 (page 4); then of free colored, 4,8-0,009 
(page 5); then of slave, none in 1870 (page 6); then of Chinese, 
with the number of Japanese included, 63,254 (page 7). Then, on 
the same page, the number of Indians, 25,751 in 1270 and 44,02: in 
1860, the exact figures cited by Mr. Wells in his article. It may be, as Mr. 
Walker says, that the Indians thus enumerated in the total population tables 
of the last census are merely the “tame” ones, with whom the Government 
has no immediate concern, and that there are some half a million other 
Indians of the “wild” kind in addition; but if this be so, no one can know 
it officially from anything contained in the last census reports, professing 
to give the total population. On the contrary, the figures made use of 
by Mr. Wells are the exact transcript of the official statements; and there is 
not a line or a word in any column of the last census that I have been able 
to find which could possibly lead the reader to an inference that there were 
any Indians other than those specified. The only just criticism, therefore, 
which can properly be made against Mr. Wells is that he has used the cen- 
sus figures as they are officially printed, iu place of waking a census fur 
himvelf. 


Population of the United States (by , 


nished the supply of buffalo. But I think this argument will prove rather 
flimsy ; for, however it may be in the future, it is tolerably certain that up to 
1869, when the great increase of Indian expenditures was inaugurated, the 
railroads had exerted but comparatively little disturbing influence ; 
all know that when the Grand Duke Alexis was here last year, his party 
found buffalo very plenty within a very short distance of actual civilization. 
Farr PLay. 


and we 


[Considering the matter technically, one might as well look to 
find in the United States census the population of any other king 
dom or nation with which we have treaty alliances as to find there 
the population of tribes of “ Indians not taxed.” They are not citi- 
zens, but aliens, and usually enemies. Still, one would 
expect to find them enumerated, and Mr. Wells’s mistake 
was an easy one to fall into. As, however, it affected his figures, 
making them show a worse case for the Administration than was 
necessary, it was no more than right and fair for the friends of the 
Administration to correct it.—Ep. NATION. ] 


alry 
aAimost 


\ ESSRS. SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. were quick to secure from 
4" Stanley, the Herald correspoudent, the refusal of his account of the disco 

ery of Doctor Livingstone, Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. being the London pub 

lishers. “ It will make a volume of five hundred pages octayo, and will be pro- 
fusely illustrated with designs, nearly all full-page, from Mr. Stanley’s pencil. 
The narrative will not be a rehash of the letters already published in the news 

papers; it will be rewritten throughout, and will contain a complete and 
consecutive account of Mr. Stanley's journeyings and adventures, and of his 
Meantime, there are still many 
doubters as to whether Stanley has not hoaxed the Herald and all the rest 


four months’ sojourn with Dr. Livingstone.” 


of those who believed in bis despatches, and whether he has ever seen Doc- 
tor Livingstone at all. 
years has twice refused to make Darwin a correspondent, has declared that 
Pascal imparted to Newton all the discoveries imputed to the latter, and 
hat M. Michel Chasles may have owned autograph letters written by Julius 
Ciesar—is disposed to deny the authenticity of the despatches. So is 
Kiepert, the German cartographer, and other distinguished German savans. 


The French Academy of Science—which within five 


The English seem to acquiesce, though they are not yet without dubiety, and 
over here a long and circumstantial story is told—but in the Sun—to the 
effect that Stanley, as the writer knows and can prove, is an atrocious and 
crafty villain, who has committed plenty of worse crimes than forging de- 
spatches from lost travellers and hoaxing Europe and America. 
stone family, and various other persons to whom letters from the Doctor 


The Living 
were brought by Stanley, give no sign of disbelief or dissatisfaction. True 
or false, the evidence will be sifted with rigid care. 


—Apropos of a letter printed last week in which a correspondent spoke of 
rapidly “‘ rotating the rascals,” a Philadelphia correspondent writes as fol- 
lows, giving a historical example of the benefits to be derived from the ro- 
tating out one set of officials—“ a rapacious because a short-lived breed,” as 
Burke calls them—aud rotating a greedier set of rascals in: “ Your 
‘Reader's’ letter from New York recalls to mind an historical anecdote, 
The Emperor Tiberius was very dilatory in the performance of all his public 
duties, and would never rotate the governors or procurators of the provinces, 
however incompetent they proved. Josepbus tells us that the Emperor pre- 
tended to act thus out of regard for his subjects, ‘for that all governors are 


' naturiilly disposed to get as much as thvy cau, avd that tlowe who afe not 
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fixtures, but are to stay a short time, and are uncertain when they shall be 
turned out, do the more severely hurry themselves on to fleece the people. 
But if their government be long continued, they are at last satiated with the 


spoils, and so become less sharp in their pillaging.” He gave them an ex- 
auple to show bis meaning. A great number of flies came about the cut 


sof aman that had been wounded, upon which one of the standers-by 


’s misfortune, and thinking he was not able to drive those flies 


iway himseif was going to drive them away for him, but he prayed him to 


place 


pitied the man 


et them alone. Being asked the reason of such a preposterous proceeding, 
in preventing relief from his present misery, he answered: ‘If thou drivest 
these flies thou wilt hurt me worse, for as these are already full of my blood 
they do not crowd about me nor pain me so much as before, but are some- 


times more remiss; while the fresh oves that come almost famished and find 


me quite tied down will be my destruction.’ It is a serions question to the 


many voters who are satistied neither with Grant nor Greeley, whether the 
principle of ‘ rotating the rascals’ or the dread of the ‘ hungry flies’ should 
have the greater weight in determining their choice.” 

-A short distance from the sculptures of Central Park, in the Metropolitan 
Museum, is the statue of “Napoleon Dying,” by Vela, a work which we 
thiuk in many respects the best paradigm or copy-text for our artists in the 
country. We may have alluded to it before, but it comes to our mind again, 
because, in the Art Department of the Atlantic Monthly, the editor remarks 
that he has seen the chief pieces of sculpture produced in the present age, and 
goes on to place them all in a position of inferiority to an interesting work 
of Mr. Ward’s, the Indian Hunter. Sculpture, being little portable, is at a 
curious disadvantage with painting in the matter of celebrity. Travelled 
artists, however, may estimate it. They know of French statues whose anthor’s 
names actually never reach American or English ears, yet who are the esthetic 
equals of Couture and Géréme ; they know of German sculpture, intellectual 
and grandiose, the counterpart of plane work by such men as Kaulbach, Cor- 
nelius, and Piloty. 
less enviable reputation, its art having declined by marrying in and in since 
former days of greatuess. And this production of Vela’s is besides a peril- 
ous thing to choose for a model, because it is a hot partisan of the romantic 
school, aud the romantic school is not at all recognized in the chaste and 

T 


chilling material of white marble. Were is a great figure in the sentiment of 


Delaroche—a figure expiring, tormented, battling, rigid; intent, in fact, to 
reconquer Europe in phantasy. That is a grand theatrical idea; in the exe- 
cution there are trivialities—the pores ofthe skin are imitated, as well as the 
The robes suggest Meissonier, 
the hands suggest Vandyke, the head is all over Delaroche. Something 
ubout the head, too, is behindhand with the seductive and dangerous perfec- 
tious of the rest; the brow seems ill-balanced, and the artist, when he comes 


curled nap of an old and well-saved blanket. 


to the eyes, abruptly leaves the realism which has been his clever recreation 

elsewhere; he depicts eyes that are not the eyes of an elderly man, but the 

firm, full-lidded eyes of youth; and their expressive look of dream and intro- 
} 


version is produced with the reckless chic of the romantic school, instead of 


being wrought out of the resources of realistic sculpture. We are thus care- 
ful to keep the rein taut on our approval of this work of art; indeed, it has 
many attributes that shock the schooled, fastidious taste; the romantic and 
the literal have not yet conquered a place in marble sculpture of the first 
class; an episodic treatment is full of danger when carried out on the scale 
aud with the pretence of dignity characterizing this statue; Victor Hugo 
worshipping himself in white marble, and secking the chair of Phidias, is a 
ficure not to be applauded hastily. Yet we think a competent critic would 
place this figure, In relation to the best sculpture yet produced by an Ameri- 
can artist, about where a literary critic would place Hernani in relation to 
the best drama produced by an American playwright. American sculpture, 
It is in 
In scope, in technic, in neces- 


in fact, will improve but slowly until it sees itself in its true light. 
the rank of a schoolboy preparing themes. 
ry study, it has the frank deficiency of youth, and a work like Vela’s has 
only to be placed beside any home work to make the difference felt between 
thorough training and buoyant ambition 
—As our readers probably know, the Penusylvania protectionists ure 


taking steps to counteract the influence of the free-traders upon the young 


1 in our colleges. “To-day,” they say in a circular now before us, “ there 
snot asingle doetrine of political economy which is universally acknow- 
ledved as true, and yet in the colleges certain systems of it are taught as 
though they were unquestionably so, while opposing systems are in few, if 


inv, cases allowed to be preseuted by a friendly hand.” They, therefore, 
ffer tothe libraries of all our higher seminaries of learning the works named 
w: Sir Jobn Byles’s “Sophisms of ree Trade and Popular Political 
Mr. Henry C. Carey’s ‘‘ Manual of Social Science,” 

Present, and Future,” and “Slave Trade, 


*; Dy. William Llder’s ‘ Questions of the Day, Ucouo- 


Keonomy Examined ” 


7 Le ‘ lat eou Worl 5.” Past. 


Dowestie and Foreigu 


The Napoleon Dying is a work from Italy, a country of 
I . z « . 








mic and Social”; Hon. William D. Kelley’s “Speeches, Letters, and Ad- 
dresses on Industrial and Financial Questions”; E. P. Smith's “ Manual of 
Political Economy ”; Mr. A. Stewart’s “Speeches on the Tariff Question 
and Our Internal Improvements”; Sir Edward Sullivan’s * Protection to 
Native Industry.” Here are ten volumes which the Free-Trade League 
will probably be willing to accompany with an equal number of others, and 
among the twenty there will be some on each side which will be instructive to 
the young men, while on the free-trade side there might be some which 
would be as entertaining as a novel. The whole subject ought to be fruit 
ful of society debates during the next ten years, and these well might be 
such as would indeed go far towards giving the debaters some prepa- 
ration both as regards their brains and their tongues for “entering public 
life” after leaving college. Men in public life are going to be much occupied 
during the coming decade by politico-economical questions, and, as the “ In- 
dustrial League” says, ‘‘the advantage of this study to them in enabling 
them to advocate sound systems of legislation can hardly be overstated.” 

—We see that Mr. William Whiting of Massachusetts is mentioned as a 
candidate for a place as Congressman, a place which he is perfectly well qua 
lified to fill. But one of the arguments to which resort is had for strength- 
ening his claim opens a door for an interesting question in ethics which 
seems to us not a little important, and which we do not believe the popular 
voice would at first settle correctly. At all events, it was not correctly set 
tled, if we remember right, by any of the journals which some years siuce 
commented on that action of Mr. Whiting’s from which the question takes 
its rise. During the war that gentleman, who was a lawyer of distinction, 
was asked to take the post of Solicitor to the Treasury Department—we 
think that was the position—to which was attached a salary of some twenty- 
five hundred a year. He accepted the invitation at some sacrifice, and it was 
by-and-by announced that Mr. Whiting declined to receive his salary, and 
had assigned it, by an instrument duly executed, to the Treasury. In time 
there appeared a further statement that Mr. Whiting had made such provi- 
sion that if his death should occur during any quarter while he should be in 
office, no part of his quarter’s salary could, by any accident, go to the use of his 
family. As we say, this course received the commendation of many journals, 
and thinking people were too busy with greater matters to give attention to 
the principle and consequences involved. A few asked the question: If Mr. 
Whiting is rich and does not need the $2,500 a year, why does he not give it 
away to the purposes of the war, and as much more as he pleases? Why 
should he alone, of the hundreds of thousands of us who are receiving pay 
for our services, civil or military, from $13 a month to $25,000 a year, refuse 
his salary? Of these hundred of thousands, most of us are obliged to take 
our pay to support ourselves and our families. Many of us who are rich 
take our pay as of course, and give away as much as we can or wish. Why 
should wealth put the poor to shame? Why should the public be put under 
an apparent obligation to the rich man? These it strikes us are questions 
which give a sufficient answer to the question with which we set out. And 
we have known it answered by a practical example, and answered with the 
same deference to what seems to us good sense and the dictates of sound 
policy for a Republican government, where rich and poor should hold office 
on absolutely the same terms and seek it under the same conditions. The 
case to which we refer was that of a clergyman of great wealth who in like 
manner with Mr. Whiting thought it his duty to refuse to take any salary 
for his services. He was accordingly made pastor over a large congregation 
on those terms. He was much respected and even beloved, but that did not 
prevent the upshot which both he and his parishioners ought to have fore- 
By-and-by the congregation began to feel an uneasy sense of depend- 
ence ; his brethren in the ministry felt a more or less uneasy sense of infe- 
riority; everybody else wondered why if he did not need his salary he should 
not quietly give it away in charity, and, to the relief of all parties, the ar- 
rangement very soon came to an end. 


seen. 


—Mr. Robert Buchanan, a somewhat ill-conditioned and bumptious young 
man of letters, who has had numerous half-successes in poetry, some time 
since made an attack on what he called “the fleshly school of poets,” mean- 
ing thereby Dante Rossetti, Swinburne, and others of less account. This 
he effected under the name of “ Thomas Maitland,” aud, apparently to ward 
off suspicion from himself as the author, he gave some mild blame to the 
works of his own pen. The secret came out, however, and there has ever 
since been a fearful commotion. Now it is Swinburne who tears up a tall 
mountain by the roots, nodding forests and all, and hurls it at Buchanan ; now 
Buchanan flings at Swinburne an entire peat bog; now itis the Scotch giant 
who is borne to earth amid the far-piercing shriek of the English Titan; and 
now, ‘‘on the contrary, quite the reverse” takes place, and the earth shakes 
beneath the downfall of Swinburne. In other words, both of these gentle- 
men have been kicking up « great dust by meaas of letters, poems, and 
pamphlets, each of which makes them both look more and wore ridiculous— 
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the one no more so than the other, though Swiuburne has greater literary 
skill than his foe, while Buchanan, on the other hand, if he is duller-witted 
than Swinburne, does not screech nearly so loud, nor inake so many faces, 
and has far less Greek, Latin, French, and dirtiness to fling about. 
burne’s last assault was in a pamphlet which he “Under the 
Microscope.” in which, with an affectation of indifference which would 
have killed him if he had kept it up for any more than eighty-eight 
pages, duodecimo, he examines the insect Buchanan. We have not 
space to describe this precious production, and mention it ouly to say that 
those who are panting after the combatants, and wish to follow each passage 
of arms with their own eyes, may find in the last number of the Saint Paul's 
Magazine Buchanan’s rejoinder to the parlous thrust made by Swinburne in 
“Under the Microscope.” It is some lines called ‘“* A Monkey with a Micro- 
scope,” and the character of this death-struggle may be seen from the fol- 


Swin- 


calls 


lowing verses : 
A clever Monkey—he can squeak, 
Scream, bite, munch, mumbie, ali but speak ; 
Studies not merely monkey-sport 
But vices of a buman sort; 
Is petulant to most, but sweet 
‘To those who pat him, give him meat ; 
Can imitate to admiration 
Man's gestures, gait, gesticulation ; 
Ts amorous, and takes no pain 
To hide his aphrodital vein; 
And altogether, triznly drest 
In human breeches, coat, and vest, 
Looks human, and upon the whole 
Lacks nothipg, save perchance a Soul. 


We would suggest that both of these warriors have now disgraced themselves 


enough, and caused their friends to blush enough, and made plenty of 


disturbance, and may be satisfied to stop. Mr. Swinburne may well enough 
leave the last word to an antagonist who took the first word in the manner 
in which Mr. Buchanan took it; and Mr. Buchauan must now have had glory 
enough and sufficiently exalted his character for purity, good sense, good 
nature, good taste, good manners, and probity. 


—Nature, for August 1, contains a letter to the editor, in which is related 
what the correspondent calls an extraordinary case of “ hereditary instinct.” 
Some years since, when in Skye, the writer bought a terrier, to which be 
proceeded to teach the accomplishment kuown as sitting up. This was ac- 
quired only after great difficulty, for although naturally possessed of talent, 
the dog had never been under instraction; afterwards his education pro- 
ceeded rapidly, and he became an animal of many tricks, all of which he 
But he has never forgot the labors which 
he went through in acquiring his first accomplishment; he still relies 
upon it as a last resource to save himself from a beating, or to induce his 
master to take him out. He even has supposed that it could be depended 
upon to soften the heart of an India-rubber ball, for when, on account of his 
racket, that means of amusement has been taken away from him and placed 
on a mautelpiece, he has been seen sitting up to it, “evidently hoping that 
it would jump down and play with him ; perhaps he looks upon this ball as 
animated by a ‘living essence,’ vide C. 2, Darwin’s ‘ Descent of Man.’” This 
dog became the head of a family, and one of his daughters, who has never 
so much as seen her father, is in the constant habit of sitting up, although 
she has never seen others situp. She is particularly given to this perform- 
ance when any other dog is getting a scolding, and the correspondent 
remarks: “ Whether this is an instance of helping a fellow-animal, of which 
Mr. Darwin gives such curious examples, or whether the dog simply hopes 
to avert the passing storm from her own head, the fact appears to me patent 
that this dog has inherited the impression that sitting up has some special vir- 
tue for turning away wrath.” For the use of practical people like ourselves, who 
will not move the ancient landmarks, and who know that dogs are governed 
by instinct, and that Mr. Darwin is revolutionary, we present with this do 
story a method of utilizing the cat. 
of Land and Water. He says that people in genéral are ignorant of the fact 
that the family cat can give us invaluable help in protecting the fruit garden 
and flower beds from the depredations ‘To keep them off,” he 
says, “how simple, how certain! How small is the cost of keeping a cat on 
a small chain sliding on a wire, and giving the animal the walk up and down 
the whole length of the strawberry beds! A knot at each end of the wire 
readily prevents the cat from twisting around the post which supports the 
wire. For large gardens, a second cat is required. For more than thirty 
years, I have used and seen used with perfect success this easy method of 
preserving fruit.” To say nothing of the satisfaction of keeping the cat in 
chaivs all day. The kittens, also, this correspondent has found very valu- 
able as gardeners’ assistants, and he says that they labor steadily and indus- 
triously, giving the best of satisfaction. Nor does the cat object when called 
upon, in addition to his regular day’s work, to catch rabbits and hares in 
‘the dower-beds. 


learned with ease and contentment. 
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It is the inyention of a correspondent 


oi birds. 
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—The civil list pensions which the British premier gives away, and whict 
are commonly thought of as pensions bestowed for services in literature, are 


nN 
—to cail it 


really given for very miscellaneous services, though literary merit 


so—secures the larger number of pensions. For 1872, twelve hundred pounds 


iven on account of ti 


were given away in 1% pensions, of which 10 were g 


ature. ly 





recipients’ direct or indirect connection with lit 


liw + ” 
direct enou 


connection was in some instances. Three granddaughters ot obsolescent 


an 


historian, Robertson, received fifty pounds apiece in consideration of the 
literary merits of the historian, this fifty being in addition to fifty previously 
enjoyed. Other beneficiaries are the widow of the late Professor De Morgan 

the widow of the late Mark Lemon; Mr. Thomas Wright, who receives £35 


in addition to £65 now paid to him; Mrs. Thorpe, widow of Mr. Benjamin 
Mr. Jose] 


serivener 


Thorpe, for his researches in Anglo-Saxon literature ; yh 
(historical literature), £100; Rev. F. H. A 
£100. For other services than to literature, eight pers 
the daughter of Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, and widow of Major st 


Stevens 


bg } ! "y ; 
( Biblical Critic 


ms were 


pensioner 


ford, receives £150; Miss S. Burgoyne, the same amount; Sir Willia 
Fothergill Cooke, for services to the telegraphic system, £100; Mrs. Mey 


for the services of her husband in the hospital at Smyrna during the © 


war, £60; Miss S. F. Mayne, daughter of Sir Richard the police ofticial 
£90; Mrs. J. E. Wood, for her husband’s improvements in carpet weaving 
£70; Mrs. R. Gray, widow of one of the projectors of railroads, £70 
Literature receives £470 of the whole fund, and £730 goes in other dire 


tions. 

TAINE’S “ON INTELLIGENCE.” 

gases ! ga n’a pas d’actualite,” said a French review editor, as he returued 
au article on the Notion of God 

had offered him. 


be excused in somewhat similar words. 


} mat 


which a metaphysical contril 


Our tardiness in noticing M. Taine’s important work might 
Any time is opportune for met 
Its treatises are continually being read, no 


Matter how lon 


physics. 


they were written. ‘They hardly depend on fashion ; and if the present book 
has met with an unusually prompt success, it is due less to the fact that the 
jure psychology, of which it partly consists, is beginuing to eujoy the honors 
I ps} a. ] A f ; Oo) 


and penalties of being a positive science—rapid recognition of new contrib 


ther——than to 


the other 
We sup 


tions or the one hand with their speedy obsolescence on 


the great reputation of the author in other paths of writing 
that many a reader of his translated works feels a certain scepticism as to his 
competency in a strictly scientific research, He is so emiuently an art 
his profession of scientific deduction remains so palpably a mere accom] 
ment in his works on literature and art, his historical developments are so 


shallow, his explanations of ethnic peculiarities so plainly truniped up att 


i 
would let the 


. os , 
those pleas: il 


the facts, that we know more than one of his admirers who 


S 


whole pretension to scientific rigor in him pass for eae of 


foibles in which a bright mind must be allowed to indulge itself if it finds a 


pleasure therein. of stricter stuff, and had its 


author written nothing else, it would give him au hono 
in the brotherhood of thinkers, 
into three divisions : 


But the present treat 


se is 


rable name and place 





; . 
prope called. 


iy so 





It falls asunder roughly 


ne reholoe il. be ran analvei f angnition iyyt 
one psycholos , DCL aU ANALYSIS OF COgnItIONS Into 


their simplest elements, based largely on the researches of Mill, Bain, and 
Spencer ; one logical, being a theory of reasonipg and an account of th 


i 
manner in which the simpler and more general elemeuts of thought and 


reality involve and produce the more particular aud complex ; and an inte 
mediate one, which we may call metaphysical, since it is an attempt to di 
fine the quality of the deepest phenomenon, which, lying at the core, ma 
be termed the reality of all the others 

What are M. Taine’s opinions on all these matters? The question ji 
easier asked than answered, for the first impression the book makes on a 
reader is, that one-half of it flatly contradicts the other. In what we have 
called the psychological portion a nominalism as uncompromising as that of 
James Millis professed. ‘* We have, strictly speaking, no general ideas, only 
tendencies to name and names.’ Sensations have substitutes in mental 
images ; and these have substitutes in naines; but general names cover no 
peculiar mental modification. A general idea, considered apart, is a non 
tity. It has no substantive quale, but only a function; it exists but as a 
tendency of certain determinate images to arise. It helps us lighten the 
baggage of thought, as circular notes enable us to travel without bullion. 


In 


of reasonipg 


But the true value of both eomes out only when they are converted. 
the latter chapters of the book, | locti 
which seems to admit to the fullest poss ble extent the 


qualities as such, and to carry us deep into a world of intelligibles, as they 


1owever, we find a doctrine 


rea! of general 
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» be called, of eterna veritates, or, as Taine says, of fixed and simple 


we pereeive beneath the flow of transient and complex events. 
\ more careful examination mitigates, though but partially, the glaring- 


ness of the contradiction. 


toe 


One perceives that he means to aliow reality only 
it to others. The 
distinguished in his mind from the former by their barrenness. 


ses of abstraction latter are 
They are 


that prior world of vain substances (we are trying to interpret now, and not 


rtain clas 1s, and to deny 


to criticise), or causes brought forward as explanations of phenomena, which 
do but repeat the phenomena under more sounding names—virtutes dormi- 
tive, in short; while the abstractions to which he allows validity are all 
To these he 
pretends not to ascribe a transcendent existence, independent of particular 
they exist only in facts, and are merely a broader kind of facts. To 
them as constituents of phenomena, even though general, reality may be 
ascribed; while the other class of abstract beings conceived to stand behind 
phenomena as noumenal substances, are mere figments. 


predicative or adjective qualities, as white, straight, heavy. 


events ; 


ivery real abstraction is an extract (to use his happy terminology) from 
a multitude of particular things or events which may differ as to their other 
details. The British school says the things are “similar” as to this character, 
but Taine aflivms the common character to be literally the “same” in all, 
thus giving it a sort of ontologic status, a real existence differing from that 
of individuals and events only in possessing superior stability and perman- 
ence. The beauty and value of these abstract characters, or generalized ex- 
tracts, is that they are fertile, for they contain wrapped up in them—some- 
times obvious, sometimes latent, aud to be discovered only by a keen analy- 
tic eye—further properties, other abstractions. Thus the general concept 
parallelogram involves as part of its essence that of two juxtaposed tri- 


angies, and we learn from experience that the concept cold involves that of 


An indi- 
vidual fact possessing one general character, perforce possesses also as attri- 
butes the further general characters which that one involves. Hence a basis 
for necessary reasoning ; the two triangles, for instance, into which we have 
analyzed our parallelogram, with their one side in common and the others 
parallel, possess the further property of being equal-sided each to each; so 
that having its opposite sides equal is seen to be a necessary attribute of a 
parallelogram ; in like manner, the approximation of molecules involves the 
further property of diminished mobility ; and diminished mobility in a vapor 
soon involves liquefaction—so we see how cold must necessarily, after a cer- 
tain point, make vapors liquid. 

It is, we repeat, the pregnancy of this class of general qualities that 
makes M. Taine so partial to them. Whatever they contain they contain 
universally, because independently of particular circumstances, and neces- 
sarily, because analytically involved in them, or as part of their definition. 
{ This latter point, as we shall presently see, marks his deepest divergence 
from the British empirical school.] The class of abstractions to which he is 
not thus indulgent differs from the former chiefly in its infecundity. It is 
that of substances, such as matter, the ego, the faculties of the mind, and 
what may be called the dynamic entities, as power, necessity, cause, force, 
etc. Here his nominalism stands firm. These are phantoms, products of 
“metaphysical illusion,” void acts, verbal entities, whose appearance of spi- 
rituality is but the tumidity of their emptiness. The ego is nothing but the 
We can extract nothing new by analyzing our idea of it. 
So to posit a general faculty, as perception, explains nothing of its particular 
acts, but is a mere barren reduplication of the concrete appearance it pro- 
So again with force. A particular horse has force enough 
to draw a given cart, but not force enough to draw a heavier cart. This 
means that when his muscles are contracted the one cart will be moved, but 
the other will not be moved. ‘ Here we have a connection only, that be- 
tween the muscular contractions and the movement of the cart. <A particu- 
lar force exists when a particular connection exists ; it ceases when this con- 
nection ceases. The force of the muscular contraction is double if the cart 
moved weighs 10,000 pounds instead of 5,009. 
two facts, one antecedent and the other consequent, connected by a constant 
link, we term the particularity of the antecedent to be always followed by 
the consequent, force, and we measure this force by the magnitude of the 
consequent. Unfortunately of this particularity which is a relation, 
we construct by a mental fiction, a substance ; we describe it by a substan- 
tive name, attribute qualities to it; say it is greater or less ; employ it in lan- 
guage as a subject, forgetting that its existence is wholly verbal, that it is in 
itself nothing more than a character, a property, a particularity of a fact, the 
particularity of being always followed by another fact, a particularity detached 
from the fact by abstraction, set apart by fiction, kept in a distinct state by 
means of a distinet substantive name, till the mind, forgetting its origin, be- 
lieves it to be independent, aud becomes the dupe of an illusion of its own 
effecting.” 


diminution of molecular motion and approximation of molecules. 


sum of its events. 


fesses to explain. 


in general, if we are given 
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We imagine that wheu M. Taine was a young man with a strong sensibi- 
lity for facts, and rather for their hard, brutal, concrete aspects than other- 
wise, with a good deal of iconoclastic passion and conceit, he fell foul of the 
hypostatized abstractions which abounded in the armory ofthe then reigning 
spiritualism of France—“ little spiritual beings hidden under the facts as 
under garments ”’—as he once called them, and that that youthful animosity 
has persisted to the present day. But almost as early as this he was vividly 
and originally impressed by that conception of what we may call the encap. 
sulation of qualities in the universe, of which we have briefly tried above to 
His thought thus starts from two independent foci to over- 
run the philosophic field, and where the territories are conterminous, the 
nominalistie impetus often carries him over the barrier; the old wrath 
mounts to his eyes, and without being aware of it he tramples down his own 
grain as if it were his enemies’. Hence a large amount of real confusion and 
contradiction. Thus, as we have tried to show, his best and @eepest reason 
for rejecting a certain class of abstractions is that they really explain nothing. 
To explain a thing is to show it to be a case of something else more general 
already admitted or taken for granted by us. The reason why planets keep 
in their orbits is that they are masses of matter, and all such attract each 


other. To affirm a “ centripetal force ” sui generis we explain nothing, just 


| as, when Adam Smith accounts for the institution of commerce by an inborn 


tendency in men to exchange, he explains nothing. Nevertheless we find 
M. Taine constantly forgetting this point of view, and talking as if he found 
fault with the illicit class of abstractions less for their barrenness than for 
the isolation and independent entity which their votaries ascribe to them— 
for their appearing “behind” the phenomenon, not init. But the abstract 
characters whose reality he admits must also be taken as independent of the 
concrete phenomena in which they appear; being “the same” in all, they 
are independent of each, and require M. Taine to provide a separate plane of 
being for them to subsist in anterior to their taking on the divers adventi- 
tious particularities which determine their appearance in their diverse con- 
crete shapes. This he often ostensibly denies, but virtually admits in many 
places, and this admitted, his contempt for the phantoms of metaphysical 
illusion, the illegitimate children of abstraction, is unjustifiable except on 
the mere ground of their uselessness. By his own showing in many places 
they are generated by the same process as that which extracts and isolates 
the more valid general characters: for instance, force and necessity are 
“ particularities extracted from the events”; in the line of our subjective ex- 
periences “all the elements present a constant character, which, being con- 
tinually repeated, seems persistent, é.e., the particularity of being a within, 
in opposition to the without; and this later on will offer to reflection and 
language the temptation to isolate it under the name of subject and ego.” 

If the character is in the elements, common to all, why is it not as fair to 
extract it and call it Ego and real, as to do the same by the “character com- 
mon to all the elements” of a line straight or curved, which we express by 
its equation and which M. Taine rightly deems so important? This blowing 
hot and cold is amusingly exemplified on p. 206, where the Ego in the same 
sentence is defined to be nothing more than its series of events placed in suc- 


| cession, and yet not merely this series. A questionable shape, indeed ! Only 


our bifocal theory of his speculation can well account for such inconsisten- 
cies. Take the notions of power, force, etc. He praises Bain everywhere, 
yet flies in the face of his teaching as regards activity. Bain admits that 


| our experiences of activity as such contain a peculiar generic quale of con- 


sciousness which distinguishes them from all merely passive impressions. If 
this be a true portion of certain sensations, Taine should consent to its ex- 
traction and use. He nevertheless out-Humes Hume in his declaration that 
all notions of activity are pure nonentities. We can only account for it by 
supposing his old habit of animosity to M. de Biran to have led him astray. 

M. Taine’s relation to the English school constantly challenges criticism, 
showing everywhere superficial adhesion with unconscious deep-lying dis- 


sent. The most signal instance of this occurs in his treatment of Mill’s 


| “ Psychological Theory of an External World,” which he quotes with entire 


, 


approval, and then proceeds to make what he calls an “addition” which is 


| nothing less than a cool and flat contradiction or begging of the whole ques- 





Mill in his resolution of matter into permanent possibilities of 
sensation is a thorough-going idealist. The argument either disproves any 
purely objective form of being, or it does nothing it all. The point of view 
is wholly subjective. When we say that matter exists independently of our 
actual sensations, all Mill understands is that we firmly expect other sensa- 
tions, or are certain of them. After accepting all Mill’s premises, for the 
word certainty in the conclusion M. Taine simply substitutes necessity (p. 
279), and then naively says he has corrected the theory, and vindicated a 
noumenal existence. This noumenal existence he afterwards explains to be 
a wode of motion; thereby failing back on the old theory of primary and 
secondary qualities, and seeming to forget his previous adoption of the ama- 


tion again. 








The 


space away into muscular sensa- 
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lysis of Spencer and Bain, which exptains 
tions. 

He is too apt to graze the deepest problems without seeming to become 
aware of them. His account of sensuous perception, for instance, is admira 
ble, considered as mere psycho-physiology, but very unsatisfactory philo- 
sophy. Relying on the “ law of specific energies” of the organs of sense, he 
makes hallucination to be the type of the entire process. Perception he de- 
fines as “‘ veracious hallucination,” aud the-useful word, *‘ reductive,” 
introduced to denote the circumstance, usually the contradictory testimony 
of another sense (or, we may add, the antagonism of past experience), 
by which an incipient hallucination of one sense is repressed and recognized 
as subjective. An hallucination of one sense becomes veracious, or in M. 
Taine’s words, “ corresponds” to an objective reality when other senses cor- 
roborate it; but what warrant he has for postulating this objective against 
the complex of subjective states, or how out of a conspiracy of hallucinations 
anything real can be hatched, does not appear. Logically, he should only 
ascribe to sensible perceptions a harmony, or veracity relatively to each 
other, but not relatively to the external object. This problem Bain and 
Mill solve by their idealism, recent German psychologists by their several 
devices. But M. Taine seems unaware of its existence. 

Another of his unsatisfactory evasions of difficulties touches the very 
core of metaphysics. 
tical propositions, that general characters contain others analytically involved 
in them, that attributes enter into subjects only as portions of wider sets of 
attributes, not per se or directly—with all that flows from it, as that syn- 
theses of data exist intrinsic and essential, absolute and universal; so that 
the second one must exist in any possible universe where the first is to be 
found ; and that we may at last reach an universal concept from which the 
The doc- 
trine may be true or false, but the opposite ones of Kant and Mill deserve 
deeper consideration than the mere contradiction he accords to them. 

But with all its shortcomings the book is a valuable one. The early 
chapters contain the clearest and best account of the psychology of cogni- 
tion with which we are acquainted, and the best adapted to the general 
reader. The latter ones are ful) of ingenious original and permanently valu- 
able suggestions. It is almost a marvel that the hand which wrote the 
“Voyage aux Pyrénées” should also have produced this book. We are sure 
that it will play a vital part in the revival of philosophy on an empirical basis 
which is about to begin in France. And we know no work which advanced 
students in our own language may better employ to exercise their critical 
acumen. 


1S 


He simply assumes his doctrine that axioms are iden- 


“whole remediless flow of existence’ may be proved to spring. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
IPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for September is as good a number as we 
recollect, the reader being provided with several articles which are very 
seasonable if we think of the summer, and one that is very seasonable as 
regards the political campaign. This latter, which is anonymous, is vigor- 
ously, not to say slashingly, written, is savage upon the political morality, 
the political sense, and the mental ability of the Republicans who framed the 
Cincinnati platform, and the Democrats who adopted that document, which 
the writer holds to be ungrammatical, impudent, and dishonest. We are noi 
far from being in sympathy with most that he says, but there are one or two 
passages in his production which remoye all wonder that he should prefer 
to remain anonymous. Mr. Sumner’s tirade against General Grant was petty 
in spirit, as pretentious and dictatorial and quarrelsome as ever any words or 
acts of the accused President could be; but even were it permitted to reply 
to one “railing accusation” by another, as Saint Michael would not though 
it was the devil himself who made it, there are some things here urged 
ugainst the senator which it is disgraceful to have brought forwar¢, The 
writer is able, however, and well-informed, and his article worth reading. 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton” has reached its twenty-fourth 
chapter, and evidently is to be a novel which the readers of Lippincott will 
put upon their book-shelves as well as read in these instalments, for parts of 
it at least will wear and repay more than one perusal. We have not found 
uy easier reading in a long time. We believe, however, we could spare some 
cf Madam Tita’s remarks at the ends of the chapters, they being now and again 
rather forced in point of humor and making a spot of stupidity almost, as at 
the end of the twenty-fourth chapter. But the novel as a whole is much to 
be liked and not a little to be praised. We see that Mr. Black makes men- 
tion here of an essay the recovery of which ought to be attempted by the 
learned, as is plain from its title: “The septuagenaridn was not a nice 
person for ladies to listento. Indeed, in one direction he was amply qualified 
to have written ‘A Dialogue between a Man and a Cat: being a Diseussion 
Which would like to use the most bad language when the tail of tie latter is 
trodden upor.’” 
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Good, too, and unexpectedly good, considering the woful threadbareness 
of the subject, is the “‘ Wanderings in Palestine,” which is by a traveller who, 
discarding revolvers, dragomans, and suites, donned the Turkish dress and 
struck out to make the journey by himself, or with no companion but 
illustrated. “1H. S.’s” account of Mr. Thomas 
Scott’s Picture Gallery in Philadelphia is instructive as usual, and discrimi- 
nating; but the machinery of young lady and artist which the writer uses 
will not strike many people as very felicitous. ‘Through William Penn's 
Low Countries” takes us dewn into the fat land along the Lower Delaware 
and to the south of the Quaker capital—a land fat with butter, and cheese 
and rich soil, and reed-birds, and rail, and partridge, and deep meadows, but 
where now the landscape gardener and the “park city,” like Mr. Robert 
Morris Copeland’s Ridley Park, is invading the sleepy old town and the vil 
lage of stone farmhouses. “ The Pearl” is a translation the 
French of M. Victorien Sardou—a puzzle not without cleverness, and light 
enough to defy the thermometer. And if quite that cannot be said about M 
Wistar’s ‘‘Summer Between the Four Seas,” there can, at any rate, be said 


a mule. This article is 


Black irom 


of this latter that it contains as good a description of the peculiar charact 
of English scenery as can otten be had. “ No. 25,” 
love story that would wring anybody's heart. 
Miss Leslie Howard, a heartless coquette. 

In the Galary, an ex-Congressman, “ T. N. P.,” begins some “ Desultory 
Sketches,” The memory 


have, like amber, an attractive force for bits of floating rubbish, and to en- 


on the other hand, isa 


It is of Paul the artist and 


which have a faint interest. writer's appears to 


close dead flies, and, in genera}, to be not much worth consulting. Still, his 
articles will be read through, and will be of some service as lending a little 
of human existence to m 
As good as anything in this first set of reminiscences is one which 

that, in 1°56, the writer and the late John Van Buren being on the stun p 
together in Ohio, and Van Buren being too sick one night to speak, but wel! 
enough to be as jocose as usual, played his friend the trick of putting him for 


‘n who have in great part become newspaper names 


relates 


ward as the orator of the evening. The intellectual labor of the campaign 
had not been very exhausting, the reporter not then existing in his present 
perfection, and Mr. P. had heard Van Buren’s speech till he knew it by heart, 
anecdotes and all; so when he was pushed forward, he proceeded to deliver 
it word for word, with Van Buren behind him, on the platform, cursing semi 

audibly throughout the oration. For the rest, T. N. P. seems to be one of 
those good-natured friends who are the worst enemies of a wit deceased, 
the merry jests of the Rey. Mr. Hugh 
most of these related of Prince John. 


eters himself not being flatter than 
However, he practised before a court 
very indulgent and not very well-informed. 

Mr. Froude is Mr. Justin McCarthy's subject 
lenity of treatment than is altogether his due, though his faults are, perhaps, 
“No Play- 
is a translation from the Spanish, made by Mr. John 


nth, and gets more 
sufficiently indicated, whether or not sufficiently reprehended. 
ing Tricks with Love ” 
Hay, and well worth making for its wit 
the preposition in the first line of the ei 
making the Latin quantities seem a litt 
September number are a second paper on “The French at Home,” by Mr 
Albert Rhodes; “ A Sabbath among the Orthodox Jews,” by W. M. R.; 
interminable chapters of the interminable “ Eustace Diamonds 


and pleasantry. A transposition of 
chth stanza would have the effect of 
le straighter. Other articles in this 
hive 
"; an article 
on * Our Household Servants,” by a lady who is inclined to think that we 
educate our young people out of their sphere, and thus spoil them for good 
servants; and “Life on the Plains,” 
gether with critical, scientific, and other matter. General Custer describes 
the massacre of a party of sixty or seventy United States troops by Indians, 
and gives us an illustration—not infrequently paralleled, we believe—of the 
ferocity of this sort of warfare ; the last shot in his revolver the officer saves 
for himself or his friend: ‘Only six men of the command were killed by 
balls, and two of these, Colonel Fetterman and Captain Brown, no doubt in 

flicted this death upon themselves or each other by their own hands, for both 
were shot through the left temple, and powder was burnt into the skin and 
flesh above the wound.” 

The servant-girl question comes up again in Old and New, and is there 
handled in a better spirit, as it seems to us, than that shown by the writer in 
the Galary ; or rather, let us say, with a clearer perception of the difficulty. 
That either writer has an effective remedy to propose is more than can be 
said, for, indeed, when the solver of this general riddle makes her appearance, 
all but a miracle will have been performed, though that there are not 
many solutions of it in particular cases nobody will be swift to assert who 
reads the paper in Old and New. 
unwilling to teach their servants, and iuconsiderate in their treatment oy 
those under them, is the burden of the writer’s lament, and she demands 
for the servant a fuller and franker recognition of the fact that she, 
too, is a woman and a sister, with sume rights as te “followerz,” aud the 


some more of General Custer’s to- 


That mistresses are careless, untrained, 
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and affection and other feminine traits. The essay, 
without being so specific, is a good deal in the line of Mrs. Craik’s volume. 
We fear it is too svon or too late to hope that it will be of much more effect 


gratification of vanity 


Chureh’s remedy for labor strikes—which is, 


ia a remedy than the Catholic 


that the capitalist and the laborer should alike begin to love God, and then 
the whole evil would disappear as by magic. However, it may call the 
attention of some mistresses to the fact that they are habitually tyrannical 
wd exacting and fond of hating other women, and making them slave as 
inuch as possible, and so may do some sporadic good. 

“« Per is the title of an article by a gentleman who has 


a lively contempt for the late editor of the Tribune, and has convinced him- 


son and President” 


self that Grant for President is worth fifty or a hundred or an indefinite nuim- 
ber of any sort of Greeleys. Apparently he is of the opinion of an English 
that thirty years spent in editing a wrong-headed newspaper is not 


critic, t 
the best preparation for the Presidency. ‘‘ It does seem,” he remarks at the 


close, “as if the ‘ National Executive’ would be the better for having some 
executive qualities.” As for Mr. Greeley’s work, of which there has been 


“the more one does of it, the further 
does one go from executive usefulness.” The candidate has not the requi- 
courage, or wisdom, or cool self-command 


plenty, it has been of a kind of which 
site strength of character, or 
and deliberation in deciding between opposite sets of reasons, or ability to 
choose men and command them, or experience, or steadiness, or responsibi- 
lity, or courtesy, or habits of business. But then, as Mr. Sumner says, he has 
‘historical knowledge "—though we suppose our Old and New critic would 
assert that when the Sage has got to the end of his knowledge of county re- 
turns in spring and fall elections, and what he knows about what Barn- 
burner was “slaughtered” in such and such a convention, he has gone a 
long way towards getting to the verge and bound of any heaps of historic 
lore which he may have laid up. The writer is far more cool and measured 
than the writer in Lippincott’s, and makes some very good points in favor of 
General Grant as against his antagonist. We commend it to reformers who 
have been away from contact with the people and packed close together in 
Washington ; and to representatives of the press who have been shut up in 
the hot air of newspaper offices, whether heated by the great prairie fire or 
not. It will show them, we fancy, a pretty fair average view of Grant’s 
character and career from a comparatively unpartisan standpoint. 

In the Catholic World “On the Misty Mountain ” takes us to the Plains 
again and among Indians on the war-path, and another good article for the 
lav reader is about the Stage, which institution gets more civil treatment 
than the religious press commonly gives it. ‘“ Fleurange ” also may be read 
by the exoteric and the alien ; but everything else, we think, is for the faith- 
ful believer. ‘‘ Intellectual Centres” treats of Geneva, of Rome, of Munich, 
of Oxford, and of Boston—all with respect, but not with what one would call 
weight. In Boston “infidelity and cynicism make their home in the midst of 
a Inxuriant growth of intellect.” 

The Atlantic opens with a curious description of a Japanese theatre, in 
which Mr. E. H. House recently spent a day watching the long-drawn out 
performance. It is such as will quicken the reader’s interest in the remark- 
able race with whom we Americans seem destined to come into relations so 
close, and is besides very entertaining. A better specimen of true magazine 
reading we have not lately seen. ‘‘ Half an Hour before Supper,” the second 
article, consists of verses by Mr. Bret Harte, and would seem to teach that 
nowadays the young wives of elderly men behave improperly in railroad 
cars, flirting heavily with young men of indifferent breeding and more or 
less power of intellect ; it is of great profit and poetical value, but probably 
to most readers somewhat obscure till it is studied carefully—the study being 
directed to ascertain if the first impression produced can possibly be the one 
intended. Other poetry is by Mr. Whittier, Mr. Paul H. Hayne, Miss C. F. 
Bates, and Doctor Holmes, Miss Bates’s being good and Mr. Hayne’s also 
having merit, though the pretty ending is hardly worthy of the rest of the 
poem, which has a sombre impressiveness and melancholy. 

‘A Western View of Inter-State Trangportation ” will attract the atten- 
tion of business men in these days of expensive and dictatorial railroads 
whose owners have discovered the art of combination and the art of water- 
ing stock. Its author, Mr. Charles Seymour, maintains that what the West 
must have is water communication with the East instead of communication 
by rail, and he pleads for Federal aid in opening for freight travel a river 
and canal system which shall bring the Chesapeake Bay and the Gulf nearer 
to the West and the Northwest. We observe that discussions of his plan are 
frequent in the newspapers, and that one proposed substitute for it is cheap 
Jreight railroads as preferable, because they deliver grain and other produce at 
the seaboard in better condition and more rapidly than if sent by water. It 
may well be that both means of transportation will in the near future be im- 
peratively demanded; and stranger things might happen than that our poli- 
tics should once again, and before long, turn in great part on the question of 
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internal improvements, made by the help of Federal credit lent to the 
States. ‘ 

Mr. Parton’s article on Jefferson points out that Washington and Jeffer- 
son strongly desired the construction of a canal which should connect the 
Potomac with the Western rivers, just as the projected James River Canal 
will, if ever completed, connect them with the head-waters of the James, 
and so with the port of Norfolk. He quotes Washington as writing to Jef. 
ferson and foreboding our Erie Canal: ‘TI am satisfied,” he says, ‘that not 
a moment ought to be lost in reecommencing this business, as I know the 
Yorkers will delay no time to remove every obstacle in the way of the other 
communication so soon as the ports of Oswego and Niagara are surrendered - 
and I shall be mistaken if they do not build vessels for the navigation of the 
lakes which will supersede the necessity of coasting.” Again, he writes to 
Benjamin Harrison, that “no person who knows the temper, genius, and 
policy of these people as well as [ do can harbor the smallest doubt of their 
connecting New York and the lakes by a canal.” De Witt Clinton was then 
a school-boy, and the Yorkers were indeed soon to construct the canal and 
make their State the Empire State. Mr. Parton is as commendably read- 
able as usual; and though he had better overhaul his international law a 
little and make notes of it, is instructive; but he is to be blamed, let 
us remark, for introducing into literature of the better sort the most disgust- 
ing word with which political newspapers have recently made us familiar ; 
the title of his article is disereditable to his taste. 

“ Aunt Rosy’s Chest” is a taking sketch by a writer new to us, Mrs. or 
Miss Olive A. Wadsworth; and “Nuremberg,” also by a new writer, Clara 
Barnes Martin, deserves praise ; but the gem of the number is “ The Favorite 
of the Harem,” by Mrs. Leonowens, once the English governess of the pre- 
sent King of Siam. Literature, so far as itis known to us, might long be 
searched in vain for a story so impressive as that of Choy and the slave 
girl Boon. It would be worth the while of some poet to make the journe y 
to Siam and secure the local framework in which to set this beautiful and 
tragic picture of devotion, for more poets have had worse themes than this 
than have had better, and not many have had so good. A fitting com- 
panion to Boon as a tragic figure is that of Choy in her surviving misery and 
remorse. It isstrange, and yet not strange either, that from the barbarous and 
forgotten ends of the earth should come so profound and perfect a poen, 
But it is of simple human emotions ; yet of these in great strength and exal- 
tation and with artistically fortunate accessories. 

The critical notes on art, music, science, and politics, and the reviews, 
are full and readable. The musical critic condemns the Peace Jubilee ; 
Lamon’s Life of Lincoln is spoken of at length; the mixed condition of poli- 
tics is touched upon with an appropriately uncertain hand, and there are 
some remarks in which we tind ourselves particularly interested upon Mr. 
Ward’s Central Park statue of Shakespeare. The writer is mistaken in sup 
posing that he has anywhere else than in the Nation found an estimate of the 
Shakespeare Statue from the same hand that made our notice. And it is 
right to inform him that the particular method chosen by us for saying that 
the pose of the “Indian Hunter” is perhaps borrowed was chosen because 
we have been given to understand that a certain art journal was at the mo 
ment proposing to show from what two ancient statues the pose in ques 
tion is borrowed, and we were unwilling to use the language of original dis- 
covery of the fact. We may say, too, should the journal above mentioned 
make its case good, that we for our part should attach less importance to the 
point made than might probably be attached by the critic making it. The 
Hunter's attitude is his own, it is safe enough to say ; as much so as if there 
had never been any ancient art in existence. 

We think the statue one of the most spirited and striking productions of 
the country. It is now, as all bronzes must be, a mere silhouette, and its 
modelling is lost. What we have said about the character of its flesh, to the 
dissatisfaction of the Atlantic’s critic, was principally from our remem- 
brance of how it compared, in 1267, with a crowd of the best modern statues 
of Europe. We discussed in that year with an artist out of one of the fore- 
most ateliers in Paris the peculiar adipose look of its flesh, each muscle being 
well enough defined, but indicating in its separate body corpulence rather 
than fibre, a distinction plain enough to astudent of anatomy. The treatment 
seemed to forbid the supposition that the flesh had been studied from an 
Indian model at all. The skin of Indians, as we believe. very much hides 
the play of the muscles, suggesting to sculpture a treatment like that of the 
Dying Gladiator, where the heavy cuticle covers the muscular system like 
canvas; the limbs, too, are surprisingly slender in every case that we have 
examined. 

We can hardly be dissatisfied with the Atlantic critic’s estimate of the 
conception in Mr. Ward’s Shakespeare, for it appears to us that our own 
estimate had the good fortune to be in exact coincidence with his own. When 
he says that the statue looks too much as a designated actor does in Hamlet, 
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reading, he utters a stricture so precisely in the color of our own remarks, 
and so cleverly resuming the illustrations we used, that there is plainly 
nothing but harmony between us. The excellent points and general superi- 
ority of the Shakespeare have given us a pleasure which we have freely ex- 
The misproportion of the head, however, is a glaring oversight 
impossible to defend. It is not to confuse the Atlantic critic, but to save 
the public from a needless piece of puzzlement, that we recall the variations 
of measure in ancient sculpture as variations in very small and very delicate 
We could easily prepare a list of all the Greek sculptors’ names that 
have survived, and admit that their scale of proportions varied ; this may be 
safely stated, since no two marble statues are alike. 


pressed. 


points. 


But the extremes of 
these variations, brought up to a gross eccentricity like that of the Shake- 
speare statue, may be said to resolve into unity. 

The law, in its broad expression, is simple enough. 
seven and a half or eight heads high. 


An ideal figure is 
The never-satisfied seekers of perfec- 
tion would try of old to add a little or pare alittle, but their excursions were 
very restricted and timid, and their liberties are only evident to an eye in 
training. Such an eye—an eye that can measure the vibrating nothings that 
exist between the graceful ideal of Calamides and the square ideal of Poly- 
cletus, the Vatican Apollo and the Vatican Antinous—is shocked as by a 
triphammer at the head of the Shakespeare, a head miles outside of all per- 
mitted license. These rules are known, in sum, to all educated artists. 
Michael Angelo was a lifelong experimenter, fluctuating from the David, 
with its head and feet enlarged like a boy's, to his stalking little-footed 
figures nine heads high, that trembled on the border of the absurd. The 
other, the large-headed excess, is as well known to artists, and it is useful 
among their purposes. It is employed, for examples, by Assi and Pelegrini in 
Vanity Fair tor some of their figures of toppling statesmen, and by André 
Gill, in his caricatures for La Lune, to which class of burlesques Mr. Ward 
has attached his figure of ‘‘le divin Villiams” by the scale he has seen fit to 
adopt. 

The peculiarity of a work is its own misfortune, and its harm stops there. 
But it is a larger evil when critics get to saying in print that it is of no 
account; that a sculptor of talent has a right to form his own rules. 
does not the literary man, then, show us what he can do in introducing free- 
dom among the restrictions of grammar and orthography ? 
indeed, has these rights as a citizen, but as a sculptor, or painter, or archi- 
tect, he is of no use to anybody after he ceases to be a slave. It is just this 
sort of good nature which is the bane of Anglo-Saxon art criticism in general, 
and keeps that criticism in the unfortunate place it occupies among other more 
tractable and studious nations—turning hand-springs and exhibiting its 
heels at the windows of the judgment-hall, where the legislation of art is 
going on by a patient study of old codes and comparison of lasting truths. 

Porte Crayon has begun again in Harper's Monthly his papers descriptive of 
rambles in the Virginia back country, which he illustrates about as well with 
his pencil as with his pen, and has now reached his fifth paper. He always 
makes a sketch that is readable enough, and the reader who has never been 
in the regions of which Porte Crayon likes to wr'te may really learn some- 
thing of his own country by following in the artist’s track. There is some little 
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| exaggeration, but not enough to convey a false impression if one will bear it 


| Jubilee Days 1K 


in mind that it isthe more grotesque phases of back-country life that General 
Strother presents for inspection. But, indeed, he deals with a pretty rade 
people—these voters for Governor Jacob and Mr 


ceding this article is another, likewise illustrated, and which talks well enough 


Camden Johuson. Pre 





about Venice, and preceding it is one entitled ** Round by Propeller,” whieh 


with gaiety and au inexpensive bumor narrates the story of a trip through 
the Lakes from Buffalo to Chicago—a pleasant vacation voyage for 
August. ‘The Political Characteristics of the Modern Greeks ™ tel! 
neither a New York victim of the ring nor a member of par! as 
been through a British election need abuse the corruption of Greek polities 
Mr. Trollope, Mr. Charles Reade, and Miss Thackeray assist to 
bountiful feast of fiction before the readers of Harper's ; 
may read the fourth of Sefior Emilio Castelar’s discourses upon * 


July or 


se thet 
S US Lith 


ament who h 


spread a 


any one who chooses 
The Repub 


lican Movement in Europe”; there is the familiar article on 


Poe: some love-stories, and some interesting ‘* Recollections of An O 


Stager,” which reviews Clay, and Benton, and Jackson, 





Adams, and their contemporaries. This is the second of 


bids fair to be interesting. Some stories are told in this oue 
culiar fitness fora magazine of which Mr. G. W. Curtis is one 
and such of our 53,000 office-holders as are trembling in \ 
March next should read it, and bemoan their fate that they 


vow not b> 
before Marcy’s days. The spectacle of John Quiney Adams appoi g post 
masters on the recommendation of his Postmaster General, MacLean, w 
at the moment was earnest in favor of the election of Jackson, mu st mal 


them think of Utopia and the Fortunate Isles. 
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“Tt coruscates with wit. itisall luminous with humor; 
it is charged with feeling, and sweet, hupeful charity, but 
the basis of all is the gold of a wh» lesome piety aud ster- 
ling good sense.’’—Uartford Courant. 


12mo, ex. cloth, bevelled boards, stamped cover. Price 


$1 25; half calf or half morocco, $2 50. 
J. B. FORD & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


2 Sent free of charge to any address in the United 


States on receipt of price. 


LIBRARY OF E 

A. 
FROM THE 
BEST WRITERS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 





DUCATION, 





VOL. I.—Locke’s Thoughts on Education. 


VOL. II.—Locke’s Essays on Study and Reading; 
Milton’s Epistie on Education, with Lives of Locke 
and Milton. 


VOL. III.—Horace Mann’s Papers on the Study 
of Physiology in Schvols., 

VOL. IV. — Scottish University Addresses : 
(1) Mint, on Literary and Scientific Education ; (2) 
Froubs, on Hand-work before Head-work ; (3) CaR- 
LYLE, on the Choice of Books. 

VOL. V.—The Bible in the Public Schools—the 
Opinions of Individuals and of the Press, with Judi- 
cial Decisions. 


VOL VI.—The Bible in the Public Schools. 
Part IL., containing the Addresses of A. D. Mayo and 
‘}uomas Vickexs, of Cincisnati. 

Other Volumes, in preparation, will be duly announced. 

It is our design to make CoMPLETE AND STANDARD 

Epitioss of the works of Edacational writers of Kmi- 

nence, and reduce the cost to a minimum, e have 


adopted a model, very successful in France, which puts 
the products of the best minds within the reach of all. 


THE PRICE—Twenty-Five CENTs a vol., post-paid. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


DR. McCOSH’S LOGIC. 
LAWS OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT. 
Being a formal Text-Book of Logic. By James 
McCosh, LL.D., President of Princeton College, 12mo, 
$1 50. 
“The Logic of Dr. McCosh, all things considered, is 


the best text-book yet published in this branch.”—The 
Michigan Teacher. 





«*, Single copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, to those 
who want to examine it with a view to introduction as a 
class-book, for $1 (retail price $1 50). 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 





(FZ AZZAM'S TREATISE 
ON THE 


BANKRUPT LAW. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW IN PRESS. 


W. C. LITTLE & (O., Publishers, 
Albany, N. ¥. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


(TERMS: In advance, one insertion, three cents per 
word ; five insertions, two cents per wordeach. The en- 





| closure of an addressed and stamped envelope will secure 


| and Northrop of Yale College and others. 





a numbered box to which communications may be ad- 
dressed. ] 


GRADUATE of Harvard College, Class of 1870, desires 
a limited number of private pupils during the coming 
year. Boys fitting for college preferred, Refers by permis 
sion to A. P Peabody, D.D., Professorin Harvard College ; 
Henry W. Bellows, D.D.,and Rer. O. B. Frothingham, New 
York City. School Committee, Concord, Mass. Address fi. 
K.8., University Building, Washington Square, New York 
City. 


a 


4 YALE GRADUATE, lately Principal of a classical 
" School, desires private pupilsin New York City or vici- 
nity in English or classical studies. Testimonials from Ex. 
Pres. Woolsey, Pres. Porter, Professors Thacher, Hadley, 
Address G. C. 
Box 732, Portland, Maine. 


YOUNG MAN, now in Berlin, desires one or two pu- 
4 pils, or would travel with young persons as tutor. He 
speaks French and German, has had severai years’ expe- 
rience in teaching, and is a Classical Fellow of the College of 
New Jersey. References exchanged. Address Look Box 648, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





A GRADUATE of Michigan University desires a situation 
as teacher—prefers teaching Greek and Latin. Best 
references. Address Drawer1, Grass Lake, Mich. 
WO LADIES desirous of residing in London for a sea- 
son, with the intention of following a course of studies, 
can find a comfortable home with an American family, with 
Lessons (if desired) in French, Italian, German. Dravcing, 
and Music. Terms, £200 per annum, including lessons and 
conversations in the languages. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress, Publisher of the Nation. 
A POSITION as Housekeeper or Matron is desired by a 
Lady having all the necessary qualifications. Address, 
Youne Lapigs’ CERISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 64 Irving Place. 
JV TSCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE, For Lake.—Tenth 
Year opens Sept.5. On Mt.- Holyoke arrangement. 
Rev. Joun P. Hare, Principal, 





NV ESHANIC INSTITUTE for Boys, Neshanic, Somerset 
= Co., N.d., will reopen Sept. 18. Send for Circular. 
Rev. P. D. Oakary, Principal. 


“ Q CHOOL in the Mountains,” at Bellefonte, Pa., a Clas- 
sical School for Boys and Young Men. For circulars 
address Key. J.P. HUGues, Principal. 


TFA CHERS desiring engagements in Schools or Acade- 

mies can have special advantages for introductions by 
addressing AMB#RICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, 737 Broadway, 
New York. 

1 RS. WILLIAMES'S English and French Boarding and 
= Day School for young ladies and children, No, 26 Wes‘ 
Thiriy-ninth Street, will reopen Thursday, Sepiember 26, 
1872. Address as above. 

[He GERMANTOWN ACADEMY, at Germantown, City 

of Philadelphia, will open for Boys in all the Depart- 
ments,on Monday, Sept. 9, 1872. WILLiam Travis, A.M., 
Principal. 


YOSTON UNIVERSITY .—College of Music.— Post Gra- 
duate Instruction, in all departments of a Musical Edu- 
cation, for advanced students, with power under its charter 
to confer Musical Degrees on those who complete the pre- 
scribed course. College year begins Sept. 16. Circulars, 
giving full information, may be had upon application to E. 


Tourser, Dean, Boston Music Hau. 
‘i 4 MER. SCHOOL INST,’ founded 1855, is a reliable 
= and practical Educational Bureau to aid those who 
want well qualified Teachers ; to represent Teachers who 
seek positions ; to give Parents information of good Schools ; 
to sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. Seventeen 
years hare proved it efficient in securing “ the right teacher 
Sor the right place.” J. W. SCHERMEKHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 





W. C. WILCOX'S Family School, Stamford, Ct. Ticen- 
* ty-third Year begins Sept. 11. Employs only teachers 
of education and experience. Fits for Yale College, Sheffield 
Scientific School, West Point, or Commercial Life. A safe, 
healthy, and happy home for boys, with faithful instruction 
and salutary discipline. Military drill, gymnastics, and 
beating, under a master of established reputation, send 
yor Catalogue. 








